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PREFACE, 

These Outlines are intended to famish the Learner with a 
complete view of iihe Orammatical condition of the English 
Language, in the oldest and newest periods of its history. 
In addition to the educational value of the Anglo-Saxon as 
an inflected Language, an acquaintance with its grammar 
wiU enable him to study with success those intermediate 
grammatical stages of our language, where lie, almost for- 
gotten, some of the best portions of its literature. 

Touching Etymology, or rather that branch of it, which 
treats of the afiBnities of words in distinct languages, an 
endeavour has been made to show that the variations of word- 
forms, with regard to the Consonants, can be accounted for by 
Grinmi's Law ; and that this law should also be used as a guide 
in detecting affinities of this kind where they do not seem 
to exist. By thus trying to account for the different forms 
any given word may present in different languages, Etymo- 
logy becomes a means of mental discipline, to which the usual 
mode of merely regarding one word as related to some other 
word, because they seem like to each other, can lay no claim, 
as regards any process of thought. 

The Kules of Syntax have been subordinated to such an 
exposition of the proposition as seemed calculated to exhibit 
the Syntactic relations of the parts of Speech : by this method 
these Kules rest on a rational basis, and present somewhat of 
logical coherence among themselves. Of how any, or all of 
these things have been done, so as ' to be of use to students, 
others will judge more in^artially than the present writer. 

J. W. 

NEW ACADEMY, BISHOPWEAEMOUTH, 

Nov, 26«7i, 1857. 
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OF THE SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGK 

The English Language is one of those languages in- 
cluded under the general term Iimo-EuBOPEAN. It 
belongs to the Gothic branch of the Indo-European 
fiunily of languages. 

The particular Gothic language upon which it is 
based is the Anqlo-Saxon. 

At various times it has received accessions of words 
from other sources, chiefly the Celtic, Latin, and 
Greek languages. 

It would appear that the Celtic was spoken over the 
whole island at the time of the Roman invasion. 
A.C. 55, 

Two dialects of the Celtic are still spoken in Great 
Britain — ^the Cymric in Wales, and the Gaelic in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

The Roman Invasion introduced the Latin language 
into Britain. Subsequent events, political and eccle- 
siastical, have greatly augmented the Latin element 
of the English lang\iage. The most prominent of 
these events, the Norman Conquest in a.d. 1066, may 
be particularized. 

Words from the Greek have been principally in- 
troduced into the English language since the revival 
of learning in the sixteenth century. They are mostly 
used as technical terms in philosophy and science. 

2 



2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR BOOK I. 

OF THE ALPHABET. 

The following Koman characters are used as the 
Alphabet of the English language : — 

I. — ^Vowels. 

A E I O U. 

W and Y are semivowels. 

II. — Consonants. 

1. Mutes,— P B F, Labials. 

C G H K Q, Gutterals. 
T D, Dentals. 






2. Semiconsonants, — S X Z J, Sibilants. 

L M N R, Liquids. 



» » 



Two vowels joined in one syllable make a dipthong, 
as (H in voice, and cmi in ccmse. 



OF THE CLASSES OF WORDS. 

Words are divided into the following classes, gene- 
rally called Parts of Speech : 

Article, Adverb, 

Noun, Preposition, 

Pronoun, Conjunction, 

Yerb, Interjection. 

In the Anglo-Saxon the Article (def.). Noun Sub- 
stantive, Adjective, Pronoun, and Yerb were inflected. 

In the present English the noun substantive, pro- 
noun, and verb, are inflected, but not so fully as in 
the Anglo-Saxon. 
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S 






BXiiMI 


»LX. 










Eage, 


Eye. 










' Anglo-Saxon. 










Sing. 






Plur. 


Nona. 




Bag-e, 


Nom. 




Eag-an. 


*Oen. 




Eag-an, 


Gen. 




Eag-ena. 


Dat. 




Eag-an, 


Dat 




Eag-unL 


Acjc 




Eag-e, 


Ace. 




Eag-an. 






English. 










Sing. 






Plur. 


Nom. 




Eye, 


Nom. 




Eyes. 


POSB. 01 


' Gen. 


Eye's, 


Poss. 01 


' Gen. 


Eyes'. 


Obj, or 


Ace. 


Eye, 


Obj. or 


Ace. 


Eyes. 



It may here be stated, as a general law, that Inflected 
Icmguages have a tendency to simplify thevr vxyrd-forms 
by dropping their injlections ; they mbatUwte mixiiioi/ry 
^erbs and prepositions for person- and case-endings, 
and thvs hecovn/e less synthetic huJb more analytic. 



OF THE ARTICLR 

The Article is used to define or Ivmii the signifi- 
cation of nouns. 

In English we have three articles — 

A or an (Anglo-Saxon, a/n) the Indefinite articla 
The (Anglo-Saxon, «e, seo^ thaet,) the Definite article. 
Na* the Negative article. 

Exercise. — ^The boy is reading. A slate is on the form. We 
saw no stones on the hiU. An hour is soon spent. 



Latham : Outlines of Logic and Etymology, § 22. 
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OF THE NOUN. 

Words used as the names of objects, or qualities of 
objects, are called Nouns. 

Nouns are either Substcmtive or Adjective, The 
former simply expresses the name of the object, or 
quality, as Boy, Virtue ; the latter expresses an unap- 
propriated quality, as Good, Swift, 

Exercise. — Good men are usually happy. The little girl 
comes to school. The old man is ill. An ancient castle 
stands on the hill. 



OF THE SUBSTANTIVR 

Substantives may be divided into the following 
classes : 

I. Concrete Nouns, 
Names of objects simply ; thus arranged, — 

(a) General or Common Names, as Boy, Book. 
(6) Individual or Proper Names, as John^ Rome, 
(c) Collective Names, as People, Crowd, 

II. Abatrcbct Nouns. 

Names of qualities or attributes ; as, — Goodness^ 
Becmty, Virtue, 



OF GENDER 

The word Gender is used to express the Gramma- 
tical distinction of sex. 

In English we have the Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter Genders. 

Masculine names are of the masculine gender, as 
Mem, Boy. 
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Feminine names are of the feminine gender, as 
WoTnan, Maid. 

Names neither masculine nor feminine are of the 
neuter gender, as Fen, Ink, 

Names either masculine or feminine are said to be 
of common gender. 

The masculine and feminine genders are distin- 
guished by the following methods : 



I. By composition ; 

Man-servant, Maid-servant. 

He-goat, She-goat. 

IL By derivation ; as — 

Poet, Poetess. 

Songster, Songstress. 

Landgrave, Landgravine. 

In Songstress, str is an Anglo-Saxon feminine ter- 
mination, as appears from — 

Sangere, a male singer. Sangestre, a female singer. 
Baedere, a male reader. Baedestre, a female reader. 

•^88 is the Lat. feminine termination -ix, as in Geni- 
trix — hence, Song-str-ess is a double feminine. 

In Landgravine the -me is the Germanic -imt, as in 
Frefwnd, a male friend ; Freundmn, a female friend. 
This same affix appears in the -en of Vixen, a female 
fox. The -ine in heroine is not the Germanic -inn, 
but a Greek feminine termination ; thus, mas. H&ros ; 
fern. Hercn/nJe. 

III. By using different words ; as — 



Boy, Girl. 

Man, Woman. 

In Anglo-Saxon, and in other highly inflected lan- 
guages, the form of the word determines its gender. 
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rather than its use in accordance with the natural 
distinction of sex. 

Thus in— 

* Anglo-Saxon — Ende is masculine. 
English — End is neuter. 
Liatin — Finia is masculine. 

The letter -ty as it appears in such words as ity 
what, and that, is the sign of the neuter gender. 



OF NUMBER. 

The word Number is used to signify whether the 
mind considers <yne object, or Toore than one. 

In some languages there are three numbers, the 
Singular, Dual, and Plural. In the Anglo-Saxon we 
have the singular and plural, and also a dual of the 
personal pronoun. This dual is not retained in the pre- 
sent English, which has only the singular and plural 
numbers. 

The Number of nouns is expressed by a difference 
of form — 

I. By adding -a or -es \x> the singular to form the 
plural, as — 

Sing. Hur. 

Book, Books. 

Leaf, Leaves. 

In Anglo-Saxon we find the plural formed in the 
same way — 

Sing. Fliir. 

Ende, Endas. 

This is called the cwrrmt or vnodem way of forming 
the plural. 
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n. By changing the root vowel of the aiiigular ; as — 

Man, Men. 

Tooth, Teeth. 

In Anglo-Saxon, we have — 

Freond, Frynd, Eng. — Friends. 

Boc, Bee, „ Books. 

Feond, Fynd, „ Foes. 

III. By adding -en. to the singular, as — 

Ox, Oxen, 

This is the only word in the present EngHsh that 
simply adds -en. At an earlier period in the history 
of the language, the plurals in -en were moi*e numerous, 
as we find — 

Hosen, Prbs. Eng. — Hose. 

Eyne, „ Eyes. 

Scheren, „ Shires. 

The formation of the plural in -r» is common in 
Anglo-Saxon ; thus, Tunge^ Tungcm ; Steorra, Steor^'cm. 

IV. By a combination of plural signs — 

(1) By affixing -er and -en, as — 

Child, Children. 

The old plural ChUder is still in provincial use. 
Compare with this such German plurals in -6r, as 
HcmSy Hduser ; Ma/mhy Mdrmer. 

(2) By modifying the root vowel, and affixing -en, as : 

Brother, Brethren. 

The plural form Brothers is formed in the current 
or modem way. 

Cow, Cows, and Kine. 

Anglo-Saxon singular Cu, plural Cy. Hence Kine 
is Cy-ne, a double plural like the two preceding ex- 
amples. 
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The formation of the plural by § II., III., and IV. 
is called the ancient or obsolete way of malriTig plurals. 

Many words recently introduced from the Latin and 
Greek still retain their classical plural forms. Thus 
from the Latin — 

I. Class. 

-a of the singular becomes -oe of the plural. 
Formula, Formulae. 

Kebula, Kebulae. 

II. Class. 

(a) ^t« of the singular becomes -i of the plural. 
Calculus, Calculi. 

Focus, FocL 

Eadius, Badii. 

(6) -tum of the singular becomes -^ plural. 
Animalculum, Annimalcula. 

Erratum, Errata. 

III. Class. 

(a) -4^ of the singular becomes -es pl\iral. 

Analysis, Analyses. 

Basis, Bases. 

(6) The singular in -x adds -es plural to the root. 

Index, Indices. 

Eadix, Eadices. 

IV. Class. 

The plural is the same as the singular. 
Apparatus, Apparatus. 

Impetus, Impetus. 

Series, Series. 

From the Greek we have — 

I. Class. 

The singular in -on becomes plural a. 
Aphelion, Aphelia. 

Phenomenon, Phenomena. 



PABT I. 6f words. 



II. Class. 

(a) -68 of the plural is added to the root 

Apsis, (root Apsid-) Apsides. 

Tripos, (root Tripod-) Tripodes. 

(6) -a of the plimd is added to the root. 

Dogma, (root Dogmat-) Dogmata. 

Lemma, (root Lemmat-) Lemmata. 

From the Hebrew we have plurals formed by affix- 
ing -im to the singular ; thus — 

Seraph, Seraphim. 

Baal, Baalim. 



OF CASK 

The Cases of a Koun are indicated by termincUiong 
or endings affixed to its root ; these terminations are 
called Gaae-endinga, 

Case-endings may be exhibited in the Latin noun — 

Urhs^ a city. * 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. XJrb-s, a city, Nom. Urb-es, cities. 

Gen. Urb-is, of a city, Gen. Urb-ium, of cities. 

Dat. Urb-i, to a city, Dat. Urb-ibus, to cities. 

Ace. XJrb-em, a city. Ace. TJrb-es, cities. 

Ab. XJrb-e, by a city, Ab. Urb-ibus, by cities. 

Anglo-Saxon nouns are similarly inflected ; thus — 

Rice, a kingdom. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Bic-e, Nom. Bic-u. 

G«n. Bic-es, Gen. Bic^a. 

Dat. Bio-e, Dat. Bic-um. 

Ace. Bic-e, Ace, Bic-u. 
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The present English does not present the same 
amount of inflection. Compare with the aboTe the 
English word, City, 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. City, Nom. Cities, 

Poss. or (Jen. City's, Poss. or G«n. Cities', 

Obj. or Ace. City, Obj. or Ace. Cities. 

Here we have only two formal cases, the Nominative 
and Possessive. A noun is said to to be in the Ob- 
jective case when governed by a trcmaibMfe vrarb or 
preposition. 

The -s of the Englinh possessive is common to the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin genitives of such words as 
Rice-es, Ende-es, Urbs-is, Pater-is. 

Exercise.— The boy ran up the lull. He has read the old 
book. The son^tress is at home. An ox was killed. The 
child saw the hon. The cow is in the field. No man can 

fly. 



OF THE NOUN-ADJECTIVR 

An Adjective expresses quality. Adjectives may 
have two relations to a noun-substantive — 

I. Attributive. II. Predicative. 

The good man is happy. 

In this proposition good is in the attributive rela- 
tion, and ha^>py in the predicative relation, to the 
subject rrum. 

The Anglo-Saxon adjective was inflected to the 
same extent as the substantive. These inflections 
have not been retained in the modem English. Com- 
pare the nom. singular and plural of the definite form 
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of the Anglo-Saxon adjective God-a, good, with the 
same word in the present English. 

Singular. Flufal. 

Mas. Fern. Neut. M. F. N. 

Anglo-Sax.— ^God-a, God-e, God-e, Gk)d-an. 

English — Good, Good, Good, Good. 

The Adjective presents a change of form only in its 
degrees of comparison. 

These degrees of comparison are three — ^the Positive, 
Comparative, and Superlative. 

-er is the sign of the comparative. 
-est is the sign of the superlative. 

These signs are added to the positive, thus — 
Pos. Comp. Super. 

Each, Bich-er, Eich-est. 

Compare with this the Anglo-Saxon comparisons in 
smad, small. 

Pos. Comp. Super. 

Smael, Smael-ra or -re, Smael-ost. 

PoUysyllabic adjectives are compared by prefixing 
more and most to the positive, as — 

Pos. Comp. Super. 

Instructive, More instructive, Most instructive. 

Such words as for&most and upmost are not com- 
pounded oi fore-most and up-most. 

They are dovhle superlatives : thus we have the 
Anglo-Saxon forms — 

Forma, first. XJfema, upmost. 

Innema, inmost. XJtema, outmost. 

Here the -m- in these words forms no part of the 
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word 7no8t : it is the sign of an Anglo-Saxon super- 
lative. . Hence such words as for&most and wjpinost 
are to be analysed thus — 

Fore-m-ost. XJp-m-ost. 

The word former is a comparative formed on a 
superlative.* 



Defective or irregvlao' 


compa/riaoTis^i 


Positive- 


Comparitive. 


Superlative. 


good 


better 




best 


bad 


worse 




worst 


little 


less 




least 


much 


more 




most 


many- 


more 




most 


near 


nearer 




nearest or next 


late 


later 




latest or last 


old 


older or 


elder 


oldest or eldest 


low 


lower or 


nether 


lowest or nethermost 




Of the NymerdU^X 


Cardinal. 


Ordinal 




Adverbial. 


one 


first 




firstly 


two 


second 




secondly 


three 


third 




thirdly 


four 


fourth 




fourthly 


five 


fifth 




fifthly 


six 


sixth 




sixthly 


seven 


seventh 




seventhly 


eight 


eighth 




eighthly 


nine 


ninth 




ninthly 


ten 


tenth 




tenthly 



* Latham. Hand-book of the "RTigliali Language, § 225. 
t See Book 11. Defective and Lregular OompariBons. 
X See Comparative view of Numerals,. Book II. 
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Exercise. — The dilieent little boy is at the desk. A great 
reward is ready for tne victorious. William has his new 
book. The young man was foremost. The former city is not 
so rich. Cicero was a great orator. Alfred was a good king. 
The ship was near the uiore. 



OF THE PRONOUN. 

The Pronoun is used instead of a Noun, thus — ^Wil- 
liam was here, but he went away. 

In this proposition the pronoun he stands instead 
of William repeated. 

Pronouns are divided into six classes. 

I. Personal Pronouns and their possessives. 

II. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
III. Relative Pronouns. 
rV. Interrogative Pronouns. 

V. Reflective Pronouns. 
VI. Indefinite Pronouns. 

I. Personal Pronouns and their possessives. 

First Person. 

Sing. Plural. 

Nom. I, Nom. We, 

Poss. My, Poss. Our, 

Obj. Me, Obj. Us. 

Possessives of the first person. 
Mine, Ours. 

• 

Second Person. 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom. Thou, Nom. Ye or You, 

Poss. Thy, Poss, Your, 

Obj. Thee, * Obj. You. 
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PoBsessives of the second person. 
Thine, Yours. 






Third Person. 




Mas. 


Sing. 
Fern. 


Neut. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


He, 

HlR, 

Him, 


She, 
Her, 
Her, 

Plur. 


It, A.S.— Hit. 
Its, A.S.— His. 
It. 




Mas. Fern. 


Neut. 


Nom. They,— 


-Poss. Their,— Obj. Them. 



Possessives of the third person. 
Hers, Theirs. 

II. Demonstrative Pronouns, 

1. Denoting nearness. 
This, These. 

2. Denoting distance. 
That, Those. 

III. RelMive Pronouns. 

Sing. — ^Mas. Fern. Neut. Plttr. — Mas. Fern. Neat. 

Nom. Who, What, Nom. Who, 

Poss. Whose, Poss. Whose, 

Obj. Whom, What, Obj. Whom 

WhcU is equal to that which Which (A.S. hwylc, 
Lat. qualis ; corelative, thyhy Lat. talis,) is used as a 
neuter relative pronoim. That is used as a relative of 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter genders. 

rV. Interrogative Pronou/ns. 

The Relative Pronoun of the present English is 
the InterrogOftive of the Anglo-Saxon. Hence in the 
present English — 
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The same words are Belatives and Intekrogatiyes 
as well. 

V. Reflective Pronouns. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Self, 


Selves. 


Anglo-SluL Sylf, 


Sylfes. 



VI. Indefmite Pronouns, 

The Indefinite Pronouns are sometimes called 
Indeflmte Nwnyerals, They are the following : — 

I. Whoever, whatever, whichever, \ Some one of 
whosoever, whatsoever, which- > many, 
soever. j Lat. quispiomi, 

II. Neither, either, other. (Plur. ) One of two. 
others), whether, another. / Lat. aUemter, 

In Class II. the termination -er is the sign of the 
comparative degree. 

III. Some, none, any, all, each, whole, sucL 

In the personal pronouns the -m in hrnn and them is 
the sign of the Anglo-Saxon dative. The -^ and -r in 
his and her are signs of the Anglo-Saxon genitive. 
She is the Anglo-Saxon sea. 

Exercise. — ^I saw you at the hill. Thou has not seen thy- 
self as others see thee. You will find the man at your house. 
They were ready to go away. We did not see them. Ba 
went away very sorrowful. Each of us have been in that 
place. Our homes are well defended. These affairs are badly 
managed. Whoever did this mischief is to blame. Some of 
the people are in the room. 
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OF THE VERB. 

The Verb (Lat. verhwm) expresses the notion of an 
cbction or stcUe, It presents a variety of inflected 
forms resulting from-^ 

L Voice. III. Tense. 

II. Mood. IV. Number. 

V. Person. 

The Verb has two forms called Voices — 
1. The Active Voice. 2. The Passive Voice. 

The Mood of a verb expresses the mawner of the 
action or state. In English we have — 

I. Indicative Mood. 
II. Subjunctive Mood. 

III. Imperative Mood. 

IV. The Infinitive Mood. 

> 

The Pabtigiple is used like the Adjective, but in- 
cludes the idea of time. 

The Tense of the Verb expresses the time of the 

action or state. There are six Tenses in the present 

English. 

• 
I. Expressing an incompleted act 

1. The action not completed, in present time — 

/ praise. 

2. The action not completed, in past time— 

I praised, 

3. The action not completed, in future time — 

I willproMe, 

II. Expressing a completed act. 

1. The action completed, in present time — 
/ ha/ve pradaed. 
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2. The action completed, in past time— 

/ had praised, 

3. The action completed, in future time — 

/ will have proAsed* 

The Numbers of the verb are distinguished by termi- 
nations called Pebson-Endikgs. 

The person-endings of the verb indicate whether 
the Nominatiye is of the first, second, or third person. 

Verbs are classified according to the forms of their 
tenses as exhibited in inflection. Such classes are 
called Conjugations. 

In the modem English, as well as in Anglo-Saxon, 
there are two conjugations — 

I. The Ancient or Strong. 
II. The Modem or Weak. 

The formation of the past tense distinguishes these 
conjugations. 

The Strong conjugation lias its past tense formed 
(1) by a change, or (2) by a modification of the rc>ot 
vowel; thu8 



Fast. 


Past Fart 


Wrote, 
Bit, 


Written. 
Bitten. 



Fres. 

Write, 
Bite, 

The Weak conjugation forms its past tense by add- 
ing -edy -df or -t to the verbal root ; thus — 

Fres. Past. Past Fart. 

Praise, Praise-d, Praise-d. 

Love, Love-d, Love-d. 



♦ Zumpt. Lat. Gr., § 149. 
3 
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OF THE INFLECTION OF THE VERB. 
OF THE AUXILIARY MOOD AND TENSE VERBS. 

I. Be. V. Do. 

II. Have. VI. May. 

III. ShaU. VII. Can. 

lY. Will VIII. Must. 

IX. Let. 

I. 
To Be. 

Anglo-Saxon, Beon ; expressing existence simply. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


I am, 


We are, 


Thou art, 


You are. 


He is, 


They are. 




Past Tense. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


I was. 


We were. 


Thou wast. 


You were. 


He was, 


They were. 




Perfect Tense. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


I have been. 


We have been. 


Thou hast been, 


Y ou have been. 


He has been. 


They have been. 




Pluperfect Tense. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


I had been, 


We had been, 


Thou hadst been^ 


You had been, 


He had been. 


They had been. 
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Sing. 

I sliall be, 
Thou wilt be, 
He will be, 



Future Tense, 

Hut. 

We shall be, 
You will be. 
They wiU be. 



Future Complete Tense. 

Sing. Flur. 

I shall have been, We shall have been. 

Thou shalt have been, You shall have been. 

He shall have been. They shall have been. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 



Sing. 

I be. 
Thou be, 
Hebe, 

Sing. 
I were. 
Thou wert, 
He were. 



Past Tense. 



Plur. 

We be, 
You be, 
They be. 

Plur. 
We were. 
You were. 
They were. 



Imperative Mood, 



Sing. 
Be thou. 



Plur. 
Be ye. 



InfmiUve Mood. 
To be. 
Participles. 



Pres. 
Being. 



Past. 
Been. 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are four verbs to express 
simple existence — I. Beon ; II. Wesot/n, ; III. Eom, 
I am — ^no infinitive ; IV. Weorthom, to be, to become, 
— compare the German Werden, 

The substantive verb, or verb to he in. the pres- 
ent English, is composed of the words under I., II., 
and III. 

II. 

To Have. 

Anglo-Saxon, Hahhcm ; German, Haben, 

IndiccUive Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I have. We have. 

Thou hast, You have, 

He has or hath, They have. 





Past Tf^nse. 




Sing. 
I had, 
Thou hadst, 
He had. 




Plur. 
We had. 
You had. 
They had. 




Imperatwe Mood, 


Sing. 
Have thou. 




Plur. 
Have ye. 




Infinitive Mood. 




To have, 




Pros. 
Having. 


Participles, 


Past. 
Had. 
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III. 

Shall. 

Anglo-Saxon, ScvJkm; German, SoUen; expressing 
obligation, dnty. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I shall, We shall, 

Thou shalt, You shall, 

He shall, They shalL 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I should. We should, 

Thou shouldst, You should, 

He should. They should. 

Imperatiye, infinitive, and participles wanting. 

IV. 

To Will. 

Anglo-Saxon, WiUcm; German, WoUen; to determine. 

Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I will, WewiU, 

Thou wilt, You will, 

He wiU, They wilL 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I would. We would, 

Thou wouldst, You would, 

He would, They would. 
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Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 

Wm thou, WiU ye. 

Infinitive Mood. 
To wiU. - 

PcMrtidples. 

Pres. Past. 

Willing, Willed. 

V. 
To Do. 

Anglo-Saxon, Don, 

F^resent Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I do, We do. 

Thou doest or dost, You do, 

He does or doth, They do. 

Past Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I did, We did. 

Thou didst, You did, 

He did, They did. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 

Do thou. Do ye. 

Injmiivoe Mood. 
To do. 
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PaHicipUs. 
Pres. Past. 

Doing. Done. 

VL 
May. 

Anglo-Saxon, Magan ; (German, Mogen; denotes 
— (1) ability, (2) pen^ission to do anything. 

Indic(Uwe Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I maj, We maj, 

Thou ma3n3t, You maj, 

He may, They may. 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I might, We might, 

Thou mightest, You might, 

He might) They might. 

Imperative and infinitive moods, and participles, Bxe 
-wanting. 

VII. 

Can. 

Anglo-Saxon, Ownaum; German, K'&rmen; denotes 
physical possibility, or power to act 

Indicoitive Mood, 

Pk^sent Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I can, We can, 

Thou canst, You can, 

He can. They can. 
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Past Tense. 

Anglo-Saxon, Gude, 

Sing. Plur. 

I could, We could, 

Thou couldst. You could. 

He could, They could. 

No imperative, infimtive, or participles. 

The I in covM has been introduced by a false 
analogy with would and should, 

VIII. 

Must. 

Anglo-Saxon, Ic Mot ; Crerman, Muaaen ; expresses 
necessity, physical or moral 

' IridiccUive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I must, We must, 

Thou muist, You must, 

He must, They must. 

No other mood or tenses. 

IX. 
To Let. 

Anglo-Saxon, Lastan; Geiman, Lcbsaen ; denotes 
— (1) permission, (2) causing a thing to be done. 

Ind/koitwe Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I let. We let. 

Thou letest, You let, 

He lets, They let. 
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Past Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I let, We let, 

Thou letedst, You let. 

He let, They let. 

Im^ratvoe Mood, 

Sing. Plur. 

Let thou, Let ye. 

Injmiti/oe Mood, 

To let 

Pcurtidplea. 
Pres. Past. 

Letting. Let 

OP THE PIBJST CONJUGATION. 

ANCIENT OB STRONG FOBIL 

The following is a comparative view of the Anglo- 
Saxon and present English person-endings of the I^t 
Conjugation : 

AjfGLO-SAXON. 









Indicative Mood, 










Present Tense. 




Past Tense. (1) 




Sing. 




Plnr. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


1. 


-e, 


-ath, 


oldEng. 


-en, 




-on. 


2. 


-st, 


-ath, 


» 


-en. 


-e, 


-on. 


3. 


-th. 


-ath. 


» 


-en. 




-on. 



* Tenses distinguished thus ( i ) have the root vowel modified. 
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Svhjunctwe Mood, 




Present Tense. Past Tense, (i) 


Sing. 


Plur. Sing. 


Plur. 


1. -e, 


-on, -e, 


-on. 


2. -e, 


-on, -e. 


-on. 


3. -e, 


-on. -e, 

iTnpercUwe Mood, 

Sing. Plnr. 
— -ath, or -e. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Infin. Proper. Supine, 
-an. -anne. 


-on. 


» 


Paniioiples, 

Pres. Past, 
-ende. (ge) -en. 

Present English. 

Indicative Mood, 




Present Tense. Past Tense. ( i ) 


Sing. 

1. 

2. -St, 


Plur. Sing. 


Plur. 


— -st, 


...^ 



3. -sor-th, — — — 

Suhjtmctvve, Imperatvoe, a/nd InfinMoe Moods, 

No person-endings. 

PcertiGiplea, 

Pres. Past, 

-ing. -en. 
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IKFLECnOK OF THE STRONG VERK 

To Writb. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indica^we Mood. 

Present Tenae. 

Sing. Plur. 

I write, We write, 

Thou writest, You write, 

He writes or writeth, They write. 

Past Tense. 

Sing. Plnr. , 

I wrote, We wrote, 

Thou wrotest, You wrote. 

He wrote, They wrote. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I have written, We have written. 

Thou hast written. You have written. 

He has written, They have written. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I had written. We had written. 

Thou hadst written. You had written. 
He had written, They had written. 

Future Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I shall write, We shall write, 

Thou wilt write, You will write, 

He will write, They will write. 
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Future Complete Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I shall have written, We shall have written, 

Thou shalt have written. You shall have written. 
He shall have written, They shall have written. 

Svhjunctwe Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Flur. 

I may write, We may write, 

Thou mayst write, You may write, 

He may write. They may write. 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I might write, We might write. 

Thou mightst write, You might write, 

He might write, They might write. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I may have written, We may have written. 

Thou mayst have written, You may have written, 
He may have written, They may have written. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Sing. Plnr. 

I might have written. We might have written. 
Thou mightst have written. You might have written. 
He might have written, They might have written. 

Imperative Mood, 

Sing. Plnr. 

Write thou, Write ye. 

Let him write, Let them write. 
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Infinitive Mood» 

Ptes. Perfect. 

To write. To have written. 

Future. 
To be about to write. 

Pcurticipies, 
Pres. Past. 

Writing. Written. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Anglo-Saxon, as well as the present English, 
has no simple form for the Passive Yoice. A simple 
passive form appears in the classical languages. Com- 
pare — 

Latin, Scrihor. Anglo-Saxon, Ic eom vyrUen. 
English, I a/rn written. 

To BE Wbitten, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I am written, We are written. 

Thou art written, You are written. 

He is written. They are written. 

Past Tense. Perfect Tense. 

I was written. I have been written. 

Pluperfect Tense. Future Tense. 

I had been written. I shall be written. 

Future Complete Tense. 
I shall have been written. 
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Suhjunctwe Mood. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 

I may be written. I might be written. 

Perfect Tense. Pluperfect Tense. 

I may have been written. I might have been written. 

Imperative Mood, 

Sing. Plur. 

Be thou written. Be ye written. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Pres. 
To be written. 

Fa^iciple. 

Pres. 

Being written. 

Some strong verbs in the present English have two 
.forms for the past tense ; thus — 

Present. Past. Past Part. 

Primary form. Secondary form. 

Sing, Sang, Sung, Sung. 

Anglo-Saxon, Ic Sang, I sang/ We Sungon, we 
sung. Hence the primary form Scmg is from the 
Anglo-Saxon Si/ng, and the secondary form is from the 
plural Stmgon. 

OP THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

THE MODERN OB WEAK FORMS. 

The following is a comparative view of the person- 
endings of the Anglo-Saxon and present English verbs 
of the Second Conjugation. 
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Anolo-Saxok. 

IndiccUive Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Flur. 

1. -e, -ath, old Eng. -en, 

2. -st, -ath, „ -en, 

3. -th, -ath, „ -en. 



» 



Suhjv/nctive Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plnr. 

1. -e, -on or -an, 

2. -e. 



3. -e, 



-on or -an, 
-on or -an. 



Past Tense. 
Sing. Plnr. 
-de, -don, 
-dest, -don, 
-de, -don. 



Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 
-de, -don, 
-de, -don, 
-de, -don. 



Imperative Mood, 
Sing. Plnr. 
-ath or -e. 

Infinitive Mood, 
Infin. Proper. Snpine. 



-an. 

Pres. 
-ende. 



-enne. 



Participles, 



Past, 
-ed or -od. 



Present English. 
Indicative Mood, 



Present Tense. 
Sing. Plnr. 

2. -St, — 

3. -s or -th, — 



Past Tense. 

Sing. . Plnr. 

-d or -t, -d or -t, 

-dst or -tst, -d or -t, 

-d or -t, -d or -t. 
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Subjuncti/vey Imperatwej <md Infinitive Moods. 

No person-endings. 

Pa/rticiples, 

Pres. Past, 

-ing. -d or -t. 

INFLECTION OF THE WEAK VERB. 

To P&AISE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Pl«r. 

I praise, We praise, 

Thou praisest, You praise, 

He praises. They praised. 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I praised, We praised. 

Thou praisedst. You praised, 

He praised. They praised. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Pliir. 

V 1 have praised. We have praised. 

Thou hast praised. You have praised, 
He has praised. They have praised. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Sing. 1*1^- 

I had praised. We had praised, 

Thou hadst praised. You had praised, 
He had praised. They had praised. 
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Fatare Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I shall praise, We shall praise, 

Thou wilt praise, You will praise, 

He will praise. They will praise. 

Future Complete Tense. 

Sing. Plnr. 

I shall have praised. We shall have praised, 

Thou wilt have praised, You will have praised, 

He will have praised. They will have praised. 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

I may praise. We may praise, 

Thou mayst praise, You may praise. 

He may praise, They may praise. 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I might praise, We might praise. 

Thou mightst praise, You might praise. 

He might praise, They might praise. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I may have praised. We may have praised. 

Thou miayst have praised. You may have praised, 
He may have praised, They may have praised. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I might have praised. We might have praised, 

Thou mightst have praised. You might have praised. 

He might have praised. They might have praised. 

4 
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Impera/live Mood. 

Sing. Plur. 

Praise thou, Praise ye, 

Let him praise, Let them praise. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Present. Perfect. 

To praise. To have praised. 

Future Tense. 
To be about to praise. 

Pa/rticiples, 

Present. Past. Perfect. 

Praising. Praised. Having praised. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Latin, Lavdor ; German, Ich bin gelobt ; English, 
/ am praised. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I am praised. We are praised, 

Thou art praised. You are praised. 

He is praised, They are praised. 

Past Tense. Perfect Tense. 

I was praised. I have been praised. 

Pluperfect Tense. Future Tense. 

X had been praised. I will be praised. 

Future Complete Tense. 
I will have been praised. 
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Subjunctive Mood, 
Present Tense. Past Tense. 

I may be praised. I might be praised. 

Perfect Tense. Pluperfect Tense. 

I may have been praised. I might have been praised. 

Imperative Mood, 

Sing. . Plur. 

Be thou praised, Be ye praised, 

Let him be praised, Let them be praised. 

Injmitive Mood, 

Present. Perfect. 

To be praised. To have been praised. 

Pa/rticiples, 

Present. Perfect. 

Being praised. Having been praised. 



OF DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Those verbs that want some of their parts, or do 
not form them all from the aa/me root, are said to be 
Defective. 

Some verbs present peculiar forms of the past tense, 
which make it impossible to include them either in 
the strong or in the weak conjugation. Such verbs 
are said to be Irbegulab. 

The following verbs come under one or both of 
these classes — 
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1. Be, 4. Quoth, 

2. Can, 5. Wis, 

3. Go, 6. See. 

Pws. Past. Past Part. 

1. Am, Was, Been, — 

defective. Hie sources of the substantive verb, or verb 
To Bey as it stands in the present English, have abready 
been indicated. 

Pres. Past. Past Part 

2. Can, Could, 

— (a) irrefffilarf on account of the I of the past tense : 
this has already been noticed j {b) defective, participles 
wanting. Compare the same word in Anglo-Saxon — 

Pres. Inf. Past. Past Part. 
Cunnan, Cuthe, Gecuth, to know, to be able. 

Pres. Past. Past Part. 

3. Go, Went, Gone. 

In Anglo-Saxon the same word is conjugated thus — 

Pres. Inf. Past. Past. Part. 

Gkui, Eode or Geong, Gegongen. 

In the present English Go is defective. The regular 
past tense Yode=^Gode is obsolete : the one in use is 
from the Anglo-Saxon verb Wendan, to go — 



Pres. Inf. 


Past. 


Past Part. 


Wendan, 


Wende, 


Wended. 


Pres. 


Past. 
Quoth, 


Past Part. 



4. 

— defective, past tense, third person singular only infuse. 
The same verb in Anglo-Saxon is complete, thus — 
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Pres. Inf. 


Past. 


PastP&rt. 


Gwetiban, 


Cwaeth, 


Gecweden, to say. 


Pres. 


Past. 


Past Part. 


5, ' Wis, 


Wist or Wot, 





— defective^ participles wanting. Compare with this the 
same word as it appears in the Anglo-Saxon Witan, 
and the Gennan Wisaefn to know — 



Pres. Inf. 


Past. 


Past Part. 


WitATl, 

Wissen, 


Wat, 
Wusste, 


Witen. 
Gewusst. 



Pres. Past. Past Part. 

6. See, Saw, Seen, — 

irregvla/r in the formation of the past tense. Compare 
the same verb in Anglo-Saxon, Seon, and German, 
Sehen, to see — 



Pres. Inf. 


Past. 


Past Part. 


Seon, 
Sehen, 


Seah, 
Sah, 


Cresegen. 
Gesehen. 



This kind of analysis might also be applied to such 
verbs as Ma/y, Must, and ShaU. 

In some old authors (e. g. Spenser,) we find such 
preterite forms of the verb as Yclad, clothed ; Yclept, 
called ; Ybent, bent ; thus 



** In mighty amies he was ydad anon." 

The prefix y in such words is the ge of the Anglo- 
Saxon participle ; it is common to all the Germanic 
languages. 

In the same authors we find the following verbs, 
now obsolete : — 

1. Worth, to be, to become ; Anglo-Saxon, Weortlian; 
German, Werden^ 
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Pres. Inf. Past. Past Part. 

Weorthan, "Wearth, (Ge)worden. 

Werdeii, Wurde or Ward, Geworden. 

** Wo worth the day." — Ezekiel xxx. 2. 

" Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day 
That cost thy life, my gaUant grey." 

2. Reck, to strain, to cause care, to care for; in 
Anglo-Saxon — Recom, Rohte, Geroht, to care for. 

" Little he'll reck if they'll let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him." 

" Of God, or hell, or worse. 

He recked not ; and these words thereafter spake." 

3. Eight, to call, to name ; in Anglo-Saxon, Hatan; 
German, Heissen — 

Pres. Inf. Past. Past Part. 

Hatan, Hatte, Hatet. 

Heissen, Hiess, Geheissen. 

'* ' How hight that amazon,' sayd Artegall, 
* And where and how far hence does she abide.' " 

EXBRCISE. 

" ' Thyselfe to see, and tyred limbes to rest, 
matrone sage,' quoth she, * I hether came.' " 

" The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The Ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me." 

** Wilhelm von Humbolt furnishes, in his work on the 
Basque lan^age, the most accurate specimen of linguistic 
analysis which nas yet been attempted." 

"It has been said that the ^ barbarian is poetic in his 
language. This arises from the fact that he has no new terms 
by which to designate new objects, or to express a new train 
of thought ; he is thus forced to use metaphor instead of 
precise description. But when definition begins poetry ends." 
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OF THE ADVERB. 

Those words that are used to limit or modify verbs 
and adjectives are called Adverbs. 

An adverb may also modify another adverb. In 
the following proposition the words JRemarkably and 
Well are adverbs — He reads remarkabli/ weU. 

The definite form of the adjective is used adverb- 
ially in Anglo-Saxon ; it is compared by adding -or 
and -ost to the indefinite form ; thus — 

Indef SwUh, strong. 

Def Thaet stoiths, the strong. 

Pos. Comp. Super. 

Swithe, Swithor, Swithost. 

Strongly, More strongly, Most strongly. 

In the present English adverbs are compared by 
affixing -er and -est to the simple form ; thus 



Pos. Comp. Super. * 

Soon, Sooner, Soonest 

Very, Verier, Veriest. 

Adverbs may be divided into the following classes : 

1. Local, or of place, as ffere, Tliere. 

2. Temporal, or of time, as Jf^ow, Nightly, 

3. Modal, or of manner, as Thu8y Well. 

4. Of quality, as Wisely, Charitably. 

5. Of quantity, as Emmgh, Much. 

6. Frequentative, or of repetition, as Again, Often, 

7. Affirmative, as Yes, 

8. Negative, as Not. 

9. Interrogative, as ITow ? Why ? 

10. Contingent, or of doubt, as Perhaps. 
IL Intensive, as Very. 
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OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Those words that oonthect two or more notions 
when expressed in words, are Conjunctions. 

In the following proposition, the words ^ Wand Bv;t 
are conjunctions : 

Cicero and his friends fled from Borne, hut this flight did 
not save his hfe. 

The following classification of conjunctions results 
from the way in which they are used in sentences or 
propositions : — 

1. Copulative, as And, Also. 

2. Disjunctive, as Hither, Or, 

3. Adversative, as But. 

4. Causal, as ThcU, Beca/use. 

5. Illative, as Therefore, Then. 

6. Conditional, as If, Since. 

7. Comparative, as Them. 

8. Concessive, as Though, Yet. 



OF THE PREPOSITION. 

Those words that indicate the relations in which 
nouns stand to nouns, or the relation of a proposition 
to a noun, are called Pbepositions or Pbepositive 
Particles. 

In uninflected languages prepositions are frequently 
used instead of the case-endings of languages highly 
inflected. To iUustrate this, take the following sen- 
tence in Latin and English : 

Ceesar hac oratione Domnorigis, Divitiaci fratrem, designari 
sentiebat. 

CiBsar understood by this oration that Dunmorix, the 
brother o/'Divitiacus waa meant. 
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In the English there are two prepositions, By and Of 
— in the Latin the same relations are maintained by 
means of case-endings. 

Such words as the following are used as prepositions 
in English 



On, 


In, 


Upon, 


Into, 


With, 


From. 



OF THE INTERJECTION. 

Words expressive of mere motion, or used for the 
purpose of intensifying the expression of thought, are 
called Intebjegtions. 

Such words as the following are interjections : 



Oh! 


Lo! 


Ah! 


Hail! 


Alas! 


Hark ! 



The preceding four classes of words, the adverb, 
conjunction, preposition, and interjection, are fre- 
quently called the Particles, or the Indeclinable 
parts of speech. 

Exercise. — Why are you so far from home ? The General 
and his soldiers were on the field early in the morning. How is 
the old man to-day ? When do you expect your friends ? We 
saw the park, therefore you need not go. It is weU finished, 
but does not sive satisfaction. Some people were in the 
field, although I did not see them. He went to London that 
he might see the great Exhibition. Oh ! let me escape from 
these men. 
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PAKT II.— OF THE FORMATION OF 

WORDS. 

It is not intended primarily to shew here the process 
by which individual words of the English language 
have assumed their present form in passing from their 
Indo-European sources. 

But the constituent parts of the language being 
given, it is intended to indicate generally how these 
parts have been used for the extension of iAie English 
vocabulary by the formation of new words. 

Those words that are used as a basis for the fcmia- 
tion of new words are called Roots or Primitives. 

Words formed from roots or primitives may be 
divided into two classes— 

I. Derivatives. II. Compounds. 

0/ Derivatives, 
Derivative words are of two classes — 
1. Primary Derivatives. 2. Secondaiy Derivatives. 

Of Frima/ry Derivatives, 

Primary derivatives are formed from root words, thus : 

(a) By a change or modification of the root vowel ; 
this is sometimes accompanied by a change of the 
initial or final consonants, as — 

Prim. form. Deriv. form. 

Rise, Raise, 

Drink, Drench, 

FaU, Fell, 

Price, Prize. 
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- _ 

In the Anglo-SaKon there are similar derivative forms, 
thus — 

Prim. form. Deriv. form. 

Sincan, to sink, Sencan, to cause to sink. 

Drincan, to drink, Drencan, to drench. 

Liegan, to lie, Lecgan to lay. 

Feallan, to fell, Fyllan, to fell.* 

(6) Primary derivatives are formed by ja. change of 
accent, thus — 

Prim. form. Deriv. form. 

Su'rvey, Surve'y, 

Suajject, Subje'ct, 

Co'nduct, Condu'ct 

(c) Primary derivatives are also formed by pro- 
nouncing a sha^ consonant as its corresponding flat, 
thus — 

Prim. form. Deriv. form. 

The cloth, To clothe. 

The use. To use. 

The house. To house, t 

0/ Seconda/ri/ Derivatives. 

Secondary Derivatives are formed (a) by a change 
or modification of the radical vowel, and by attaching 
a significant termination or aflSx to the primitive form, 
thus — 

Prim. form. Deriv. form. 

Bind, Bundle. 

Gleam, Glimmer. 

Wend, Wander. 

Long, Length. 



♦ Rask : Anglo-Saxon Gr., § 347. 

t Latham : English Grammar, §§ 347 and 425.. 
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(b) Secondary derivatives are formed by simply at- 
taching terminations or affixes to the radical words, 
thus — 

Prim. form. Deriv. form. 

Hand, Handle. 

P?irt, Partial. 

Faith, Faithless. 

The affixes of the English Language are derived from 
two sources, the Germanic and the Classical. The 
particular Germanic source is the Anglo-Saxon. 



I. 

OF ENGLISH AFFIXES FROM GERMANIC 

SOURCES. 

Of Nominal Affixes forming Concrete Ncmies. 

Eng. cr, as BuUd-er, WrU-er, Readrer, Mcbk-ery 

Rohh-er^ Deatroy-er, 

A.S. ere, as, Reaf-ere, robber ; /Saed-ere, sower. 

Ger. er, as Reit^r, rider ; Lea-er, reader. 

Lat. toTy as Vic-tor, Ac-tor, 

Eng. le, -I, as Steep-le, Tria-l (from Try), HandrU, 

Shove-l, Spind-le (from Sjnn), Sadd-le (from 
8ea£). 

A.S. el, -ol, -I, as By d-d, beadle ; Gaf-ol, tribute or tax. 

Ger. el, as Bed-el, herald ; Sess-el, seat ; Eich-el, 

acorn. 

Eng. en, as Vix-en, feminine of Fox, 

A.S. en, as Fyx-en, feminine of Fox. 

Ger. in, Fiicha-in, feminine of FiLchs, fox. 
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£ng. en, as Bttrthren, ffeam-en, Ga/rd-en, Tok-en, 

A.S. en, as Bt/rthren, burthen ; Tctc-en, token. 

Eng. ster, as Songster, SecmirSter, Spinster, Punster. 

A.S. stre, as Scmgsetre, female singer ; Scbemssire, 

female sewer. 

•■ 

Eng. ow, as Shadow (from Shade), Meadow (from 

Mead), This affix -ow is from the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive of Sceado, a shadow, — Soead- 
V/WS8, of a shadow. 

Of Nominal Affixes formmg Abstract Noune, 

Eng. dom, as King-dom, ThrcU^dom, Wis-dom, 

Ea/rl-dom, 
A.S. dom, as Gyne-dom, kingdom ; Theow-dom, 

servitude 
Ger. thu/fn, as Beich-thum, riohes ; Konig-tkum, 

kingship. 

Eog. hood, -head, ajs Mamrkood, Childrhood, Priest- 
hood, God-head, 

A.S. had, as CUd-had, child-hood ; Preost-had, 

priest-hood. 

Ger. hkt, -keit, as Kind-heit, child-hood ; Selig-kevt, 

blessed-nes«. 

Eng. ship, as Friendship, Worship, Eldership, 

A.S. ecipe, as Fretyndsdpe, friends^p ; Weorthsdpe, 

worship. 
Ger. echaft, as Freundscha/t, friendship. , 

Eng. th, as Tourth (from Yoimg) ; Tnir4h (fr. True), 

A.S. — -it^A, -th, as Geog-yih, youth ; Treow^h, truth. 
Ger. end, as Jug-end, youUi ; Tttg-end, virtue. 
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Eng. thj -dy -ty as Bir-th, Kinrd, Mighrt 

A.S. d, -t, as Ge-hyr-dy birth ; Mihrt, might. 

Ger. 1, as Gebur-t, birth ; Machrt, might. 

Eng. lockf as Wed-loch 

A.S. lac, as Wif-lac, wedlock ; Reaf4€bc, rapine. 

Eng. irig, as Leamr4ng, Reading, WoUMng, 

A.S. ung, -ing, as Leomring, learning ; Hcdg-uTig, 

hallowing. 
Ger. — -^ng, as Wohn^ung, a dwelling. 

Eng, 71688, as Ca/rde88-ne88, Good^ness, Like-ness. 

A.S. 7168, -^7/8, -ms, as Garhas-Ties, carelessness ; 

Gelic-nes, likeness. 
Ger. — -niss, as Gleichrni88, likeness ; Bedurf-ni88, want. 

Of Adjectival Affixes. 

Eng. y, as Drea/r-y, Migkt-y, Mood-y, Crafi-y, 

A.S. ig, -iM, as Iheor-ig, dreary ; Mihlrig, mighty ; 

Thorririht, thorny. 
Ger. — -ig, -ickt, as Mdcht-ig, mighty ; Giit-ig, kind ; 

Dorvricht, thorny. 

Eng. Wee, -ly, as Ghild-Uke, Love-Zy, Kindrly, Ma/nrly, 

A.S. lie, as GildMc, childUke ; Leof-lic, lovely. 

Ger. lich, as Lieh4ich, lovely ; Weib-Uch, womanly. 

Eng. ish, as Engl^h, SdfAah, WTdt-ish. 

A.S. iac, as Engine, English ; Roman-isc, Roman.. 

G«r. %8ch, BsKTiecht^sch, slavish ; JKrKi-i^cA, childish. 

Eng. 8ome, as Glad-some, Win-same, Lightsome, 

A.S. stmi, as Wyrirsit/m, winsome ; Lang-STJum, long- 
some. 
Ger. — sa/m, as Arbeit-sam, diligent ; Wachrsam, 
watchful. 
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Eng. en, as HecUhren, Flaoo-en, Gold-en. 

A.S. en, as FlecLx-en, flaxen ', Haeth-en, heathen. 

Ger. en, as Flachs-en, flaxen ; Gold-en, golden. 

Eng. — 'fold, as Mam-fold, Three-fold, Two-fcUd, 

A.S. — -feodd, as An-feald, one-fold, single ; Seofon- 

feald, seven-fold. 
Ger. — -fciUig, -fach, as Drei-faUig, Drelfobch, threefold. 

Eng. less, as Art-less, Sin-less, Shape-less. 

A.S. lects, as St/nrleas, sinless ; Ar-leas, without 

honour. 
Ger. los, as Silnde-los, sinless ; Ehr-los, without 

honour. 

Eng. em, as East-em, West-em. * 

A.S. em,asSiUhrem, southern; North-em, northern. 

This affix -em in the Icelandic \b -raen. 

Eng. ty, as Fifty, Six-ty. 

A.S. tig, as Fif-tig, fifty ; Six-tig, sixty. 

Ger. zig, as Sieb-zig, seventy ; Acht-zig, eighty. 

Eng. d, -t, as Gifi-ed, Mind-ed, Hom-ed. 

A.S. — -d, as Gehym-ed, homed. 

This affix -d has the force of the Latin tus in 
such words as Ama-tus, Avdi-tus. 

Of Verbal Affiaces. 

(a) Verbs are formed from adjectives by affixing 
-en, as — 



White, 


Whit-en. 


Glad, 


Gladd-en. 


Short, 


Short-en. 
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In the Anglo-Saxon also, verbs are formed &om adjec- 
tives by affixing -um, 



Glaed, glad, Glad-ian, to make glad! 

Gearu, ready, Gearc-ian, to prepare. 

Ger. — Weiss, white, Weiss-en, to make white. 

(6) Verbs are formed from nouns and verbs by 
affixing 4f thus — 

Spark, Spark-le. 

Speck, Speck-le. 

Knee, Knee-1. 

Bioam, Ramb-le. 

Stray, Stragg-le. 

Sneer, Snar-I 

Draw, Draw-1. 

(c) Verbs are formed from other verbs by a-fflxing 
-eVf and modifying the root vowel, as — 

Gleam, Glimm-er. 

Wend, Wand-er. 

Climb, Glamb-er. 

Long, Ling-or. 

{cP) Verbs are formed from verbs or adjectives by 
affixing -86, as — 

Clean, Clean-se. 

So in Anglo-Saxon — 

Claen, clean. Claen-s-ian, to make clean. 

Maere, great. Maer-s-ian, to exalt 

(e) Verbs are formed from nouns by prefixing to, 
thus — 
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Book, to book. 

Stone, to stone. 

Butter, to butter. 

(/) Verbs are fonued from rumns hj changing or 
modifj/mg the final consonant, thus — 

Glass, Glaze. 

Grass, Graze. 

Cloth, Clothe. 

House, House. 

(g) Verbs are formed from verba by modifying the 
root vowel, thus — 

Bise or Arise, Baise. 

FaU, Fell 

Sit, Set. 

In the Anglo-Saxon there are derivative verbs 
formed in the same maimer, 



Ariscm, to arise. Saercmy to cause to rise. 
FeaUan, to falL FyUaUy to cause to &I1, to fell. 
SUtcm, to sit. Settcm, to cause to sit, to set* 

Of such verbs the primitvoeay both in English and 
Anglo-Saxon, are intraohaitivej and of the Strong 
Conjuga(tion ; the derivativea are trcmfiitwey and of the 
Weak Conjugation. 

(A) Some verbs are derived from wmna by chang- 
ing the place of the accent, thus — 

Ac'cent, Acce'nt. 

Co'nflict^ Confli'ct. 

Su'bject, Subje'ct, 



♦ Rask : Anglo-Saxon Gr. § 347. 
5 
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Such words come into the English Language £rom 
Classical sources.* 

Of the Derivoition of the Particles. 

{a) Some particle appear as primitiTe words in 
the modem English, and are incapable of being 
resolved into simple forms^ thus — 

if, but, 

to, for, 

in, yet. 

In the Anglo-Saxon, (as well as in other languages,) 
there are similar forms, 



gif i£ for, for. 

^ ^J* y^y yet 

{b) Some particles aare fbnmed firom iSie dblique 
cases of Anglo-Saxon nouns and adjectives, thus — 

Al-way, from Ealne-weg. 

A-gain, „ On-gea^ 

A-way, „ On-weg. 

Whil-om, „ Whil-um. 

(c) Other particles are derived from adjectives by 
adding affixes, thus — 

(1) Eng. -ly. A.S. -lice. 

Ful-ly, from Ful-lice. 
Short-ly, „ Sceort-lice. 
Deep-ly, „ Deop-lice. 



* Latham : English Language, § 347. 
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(2) Eng. -vard A.8. -weard. Qer. -wairtB. 

Home-ward, from Ham-weard. 
South-waatl, ^ ^utliaii-weaid. 

(3) Eng. -wise. A.S. -wis. 

Other-wisa SUU-wis, lightwise. 

(4) Eng. 



When-ce. On-ce, 

Then-ce. Twi-ce. 

In the OM English, fdhenee and thenoe, are writtai 
whenn-€8 and thenn-^s^ 



OP ENGLISH AFFIXES FROM CLASSICAL 

SOUBOES. 

L 

O/NomimdAffioou/armmg Concrete Niyime. 

Eng. — 'tor and -jnse, as MoTWrtor, Audi-tor, 
Lat.— ' -idem. The -ix in -trix is the Eng. -^s in 
Songstrees, 

Eng. twre and -«t«re, as Pic^wv, Era-^ure. 

Lat. — 4ura, as Pie-Pwra, Jac-tura, 

Eng. wre, as Fig-wre. 

Lat. ^wa, as Fig-wra. 

Eng.^c — »ne, as Medic-4/ne, Eap4ne, Rvrin. 
Lat i?wi, as Jfec^-ina, i?e^-ina, Rvrma, 
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Eng. le and -ide, as T0mp4ef Vehirck, 

Lat. lum and -culumf as jTemp-^um^ Vehi-cuktm, 

Eng. c^e. Fr. chre, Lat. cn^m^ as Sepul- 
chre, SeptU-cru/m, 

Eng. a/n/, as Gravrcvry. 

Lat (»m{m, as 6^ran-anw»». 

Eng. ment, as i^(»£-9nen<. 

Lat meTUmnj as i>oci^^nen^um. 

Eng. 1 or -^, as Fcbc4y DorU, 

Lat tiftm, as Fcbe-tfu/nify Dortfum, 

Eng. ocy, as FaU-acy, 

Lat ocia, as ^o^Zocut (from' FaUax), 

Eng. iff*, as Sophriat 

Gr, wmys, as 2o<^wrr^s. 

Eng. ism, as Sophrism, 

Gr. tcr/xa, as ^6<l>'Urfia, 

IL 

Q/" Nominal Affixes forming Ahstract Nouns. 

Eng. y, aa Miser-y, 

Lat «», as Miser-ia. 

Eng. <y, as Bawnrty. 

Lat ^flw, as Boni-tcU-is, 

Eng. ion, as Opinrion, 

Lat — -to?i-, as Opin-ion-is. 
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Eng. tion, as Tradi-tion. 

Lat. tion-, as Trcuii-tion-is, 

Eng. (ude, as Servi-tude, 

Lat. tut-, as ServirUU-is. 

Eng. tilde, as It<mffi4ude. 

Lat. tudon-, as Longirtudinria, 

Eng. enc6, as Con^eg^t^^rice. 

Lat. ens, as Con^e^^t^-^n^. 

Obs. — English nouns derived from Latin nouns of 
the third declension are formed not from the nomina- 
tive but from one of the oblique cases, 

IIL 

0/ Classical Affixes forming Adjectives. 

f'f-i^^ f^ Frigid. 
Lat. idas, ^ 

Lat. aoms, 

Eng.— -aeiauB, ^ ^^^.^eUmt. 
Lat. ax-acis, 

Eng.--W. 33 2ft„.e.j,^ 
Lat. bwrums, 

Eng. ic, 

Lat. icus, as dv^ 

Gr. iKos. 
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Lat vm8y 

Lat. eiis, ^ 

Eng._ .aceous, ^ ^^^^^.^.^^^ 
Lat. aceuSf ^ 

Lat. a&w, 

Lat.— -atiii8y 

Eng. «>M*, 

Lat. vhtSf 88 ZTflsor-icRfS* 

Gr. COS, 

Eng. wie, 

Lat. irma, as Mar-me, 

Gr. cvos, 

Eng.— -am, ^ ^^^^^^ 
Lat. cMvuSy 

Lat. iwiSy 

Eng.— 'lent, ^ TwrtyurUnL 
Lat, Untus, 

7°?* " ' as H(meS't. 
Lat <w*, 
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»■ w ^^ip^^^^i I m I ■■ 



I 



Eng— -OM, J 
Lat. — -<»U9, 

IV. 

0/ Classuxil Affixes /orming Verbs. 

Lat atu8, 

f^g— f» o' ■^, ^ Charaeter4ze. 
Gr. if(i), 

V. 

0/ Affixes forming Atigmeniwe Ncwns. 

AngmentiTe Notms are oommon in Italian : some 
of them are used in English, thottgh scarcely in the 
Augmen^ve sense, 



tT^* "^'^ as BaU-oan, Saloon, 
It, — -on6, ^ 

VL 

Of Affiles formmg DimiwuivQe Nov/ns, 

Eag. Jti/n and -^ey, 

Ger.^^ -^ten, aa 4fa»ii^ny Nap-kmy Moasb-heif, 

IceL— r* 4%, 
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a!s — ^ ^ KiU-€n (from Gat), 

J 1 . * Lass-ie (&om Lom), 

Eng. 1 or -k, as Kmick-le (from Knee). 

A.S. — el, Kem-d (from Com). 

Eng. ock, aa ffiU-ocL 

Ens. wA;, tj 't • t 

^ ° 'as £a8u-i8k. 

Ens. ct^, J • T 7 

lAt. ciUua, 

Eng. fo^, c» Streamrlet. 

Lat. 0^^, as Foet-aster. This affix expresses un- 

wortbiness, and is equal to the affix -aecio 
in Italian. 

VII. 

Of Affixes forming Patronymics, 
(signifying of the race of.) 

Such Nouns appear in English as compounds, e. g. 

Johnson, Williamson, 

and are now fixed surnames. 

A.S. vng, as Athel-ing, of the race of the nobles. 

Welsh. — Ap" prefixed, as Ap-David, the son of Dayid. 

Gaelic — Mac- prefixed, as Mac-Donald, son of Donald. 

Gr. and Lat. ides affixed, as Ifestor-ides^ the son of 

Nestor. ^nea-<ies, the son of /Rneas. 
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VIIL 



Of GentUe or National Names, 

Some natioiial names in English are compounds, 
e.g. — EngUahmomj Scotchmcm. 

Others are simple, e. g. — Gkrmam,^ Spammrd, 

IX. 

Of Etymological Affinities^ cmd the Mutation 

of Letters. 

(a) 

There are two ways of exhibiting the affinities of 
Languages. The individual words may be compared, 
e.g. — E^. Fatheb. Ger. Yates. I^t. Pateb. It. 
Padbe. Fr. Pebb, — and the affinity or relationship 
subsisting among them is called Yebbal or Glossal. 
Again, tbe inflection-systems of Languages may be 
compared, that is, their Case- and P^on-Eitdings : 
e.g. — ^in the Latin verb, CamJUvre ; It. Camitan^e ; and 
Fr, Chmiter, when inflected, thus : — 



Lat. 

Cant-o, 

Cant-as, 

Cant-at, 

Cant-amus, 

Cant-atis, 

Cant-ant, 



It. 

Cant-o, 

Cant-i, 

Cant-a, 

Cant-iamo, 

Cant-ate, 

Cant-ano, 



Fr. 

Chant-e. 

Chant-es. 

Chant-e. 

Chantrons. 

Chant-ez. 

Chant-ent 



The relationship pf these words as indicated by 
their PEBSON-ENDnrGS, is said to be Gbammatical 
Affinttt. In Comparative Grammar it may be said 
that the VerboiL affinities of Languages are extensive. 
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that is, they include the wider lingual area, while on 
the other hand the GrarnvnuUical relations are mfen^e, 
and serve to group languages into distinct £Eunilies. 
Other examples might be given of grammatical affin- 
ity, such as 

The -« of the Eng. possessive of Mtther is the -8 of 
the genitives — ^Lat. Patr-ia ; GJer. Vaier^k 

The -4 of Eug. tha^t and wha4 is the -d of Lat. -id. 

The -est and -eth of Eng. ProM-est and PfCMrOky is 
the -est and -et of Ger. Lcb-^st and Lch-eL 

The «i» of Eng. «m» is the -m of Lat. mmm* 

(6) 

Letters represent sounds. The continuous Tocal 
stream is called the Yowbl Sound^ and the letters 
representing the various modifications of this Yocal 
Streak are called Yowsls. When the Vcwd Sounds 
are interrupted, the stop or intramption forma what 
is called a Consonant, hence the Arab grammanann 
call the Yowels "Motio|IS,^ and the Consonants 
"Bj>TtiTBBfl" or ''ExAES." The Consonttnts are said 
to be GuTTURAi^ Dbntal^ or Labtatj, according as 
their formation is e£fected by the action of the Thboat^ 
the Teeth, or the Lips respectively. They are also 
distinguished as Aspibates, Mkdtals, and Tenuss, 
according to the breathing with which they are ex- 
pressed This may be illustrated by tabulating the 
English Consonants, thus — 

Labials. GutlieralB. Dentals. 

Tenues^ p, c, k, q, t^ 

Medials, b, g, d, 

Aspirates, f, v, L. 

« 

By Gunac's Law it is shown that the CoiBaoiiai&tB 
follow a certain order of Mutation in passing from one 



BentaL 


GnttmaL 


t, d, th, 
th, t, d, 
d, z, t, 


fc, g, clu 

k, g. 
6 cb, k. 
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LaagoAge into anotH^. The operatioii of this Law 
may be exhibited as applied to the Sakscrit, Gbeek^ 
Latdt, Gothio, and Old High Gebmait. The Gothio 
bean the same relation to the Gennanic &mily of 
Languages, as regards the fullness of its Orcmymatieal 
system, that the SanaerU does to the Lido-Europeaa 
group. The following tIow exhibits the canons of this 
law : — 

LafaiaL 

Gr. (Lat 4 Sans.) p, b, t, 
Gothic, f, p, b, 

Old High German, b,y, i^ p> 

Or, 

In Gr. Lat. asd Suul In Gethic. In(Hd Baf^Qmnua^ 

Temma corresponds, to AapmsU^ and to MedM, 
Medial „ Ternm^y „ Aapiraie. 

Aapiraie, „ MedM, „ TeniuiU. 

The following examples maj be taken to iUnstfata 
this Law: — 

In Sans. €^. and Lat. In Gothic. In Old Hig^OermaiL 
P becomes F and Y or B. 

Sans. Gr. Lat Goth. O. H. G. 

P&das— foot, TToSos, Pedis, F6tus, Vuoz. 

Pitr — ^fiither, warrjp^ Pater, Fadrdn (PL) Tatar. 
Piixni— full, vXeos, Plenus, Fulls, YoL 

F becomes B and P. 

Sans. Gr. Lat Goth. O. H. G. 

Bhratr — ^brother, ^pdrtap, Frater, Brdthar, Pmoder 
Bhr — ^to cany, ^epo), Fero, Baira, Piru. 

T becomes TH and D. 
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Sans. Gr. 

Tvam— thou, Ti5, 

Trayas — ^three, Tpcts, 

Antara — another, €T€pa^, 



Lat Goth. O. H. G. 

Tu, Thu, Du. 

Trea, Threia, DrL 

Alter, Anthar, Andar. 



The following lists of words may be given for the 
purpose of being arranged, as above, according to the 
canons of Grimm's Law. 

Sans. Gr. Lat Goth. O.H.G. N.H.G. 

npari — ^above, vrep, super, u&r, ubar, Uber. 

kap&li — ^head, xevaXi}, caput, haubith, houpit, kopll 

dantam — ^tooth, oSovra, dentem, thimtiis, zand, zahn. 

uda — ^water, vStapy unda, vatd, wazar, wasser. 

gvan — dog, kwdv, canis, hnndths, htuid, hniid. 

hrdaya — ^heart, KopSiOL, oor, hairto, h6rza, hertz, 

aksha — eye, okos, ocuIbs, augo, ouga, auge. 

a^ru — ^tear, SaKpv, lacrima, tagr, zahar, thrane. 

dacam — ^ten, BeKOj decern, taihnn, z6han, zehn. 

jna — ^toknow, yvco/AC, gnosoo, kan, chan, kennen. 

kansa— goose, Xl^> JUiser, gans, kans, gans.* 

Further illustrations of this Law may be given so 
as to show iifi bearing on English words as welL 



In Latin. In English. 

P becomes F and 
Lat. Eng. 

Pater — father, Father, 
Plenus— full, Full, 

— K becomes H and 
Lat Eng. 

Caput — ^head, Head, 

Cor — ^heart, Hearty 

G becomes K and 



In German. 
V. 

Ger. 

Vater. 
VolL 

H. 

Ger. 

Haupt. 
Hertz. 

K. 



* Donaldson's New Cratylus, §§. 118^ 119. 
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Lat. Eng. Ger. 

Gnosco — ^to know, Elnow, Kennen. 
Genus — ^kind, Kin, 

F becomes D and TH. 

Lat. Eng. Ger. 

Fera— animal. Deer, Thier. 

F6ia — door^ Door, Thure. 

By this mode of precedure Etymology is brought 
witlun the limits of scientific investigation, while at 
the same time its value as an educational instrument 
is greatly increased. The comparison of Languages in 
this way is also ancillary to the solution of Ethnologi- 
cal questions ; inasmuch as the affinities of Languages 
v&rhaUy or grammuxticaUy is prima fade evidence, at 
the very least, of JEthnoloffical affinity as well. 



OF COMPOSITION. 

When two distinct words are combined so as to 
form one, the new form is called a compound word. 

Words may be divided into two classes : — 

I. Such as express notions — Essential Words. 
IL Such as express the relations of notions — Fobmal 
Words. 

Hence compound words may be arranged into two 
classes. 

I. — ESSENTIAL WITH ESSENTIAL. 

e.g.— 

Fatherland, Huntsman, 

Landsman, Penknife, 

Seedsman, Thunderbolt, 
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Wmdmill, BAilway, 

Daybook, Nightwaioh, 

Cupbearer, Foeman, 

Landlord, Orownprince, 

Sheepfold, Goathrard. 

IL — FOBMAL WITH ESSENTIAL. 

In this case iilie formal element consifltB <if fwefixes 
derived, from G^rnyamM and Ckufsioal sources. e.g. — 

(«) 

Of the Gemumie Frefiixea. 

Eng.-— wffr- 

A.S. and Ger.— 4m- as ten-do , vfn-^Me, 

Lat. — 17*- 



Eng.- 

A«S. — ne- as nronSy n^-iiher, 

Lat — we- 

Eng. — mw- 

A.S.— iTiur- 2AfnM4mst,mi8-deed. 

G«r. — m%88- 

Eng.— 3/br- 

Lat, — per^ 

Eng. — tiTt^^ 

A.S. — loith- as toi^A-^tonc^ trid^Ki^ati;. 

Gr. — f9u2er- 

2l*lS'Ger.-6*. " **^P«^' ^-*«^ 

Obs.— This Prefix 6e- in A.S. Gr. and Eng. makes in 
transitive verbs transitiTe. 
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A.S.— ^^bra»- aa/ore-tdl, foresee. 
G«r. — wr- 

Eng.— owr- 

A.S. — vferor as ot^er-come, over-hecvr. 

Qter, — ^Uber- 

Eng. — gairirj (from cbgainst) aa g^mretuify gam-aiand. 
A.S. {Yerh.y-'-ongencm, 
€ter. — gegerk- 

Eng.— OM^ 
Ger. — flw«- 



Eng. — a- an- as (inshore, aside, 
n^ ^ ^ to-day. to-morrow. 

(6) 
Q/" Glassiedl Frtfiaces. 

1. Latik. 

a-, €i6-, from — as or'ceTtydbsolme, 
ad-y to— as adrh&rey op-pwremL 
a/mry around — as cmMtum, 
a/rUe^y before— as a/rOo-date. 
hiS', 6*-, in two-^-as biseei, 
circum, around — as circumscribe, 
con-, G^r. ge-^ together — ^as eon-cltide. 
contra-, against^— as contradict, 
de-, down-'^-^s de-duee. 
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dis', Ger. zer, apart — as dis-trctct, 

e-j ex', out— as evolve, ex-pel. 

extra-, beyond — as eoctrorordinary. 

in-, in- before a verb ; not- before an adjective — as 

ir-reguUMTy in-duce, 
inter-, between — as inter-pose, intersperse, 
intro-, within — as intro-duce, 
juoctor, near — s& juxtohposition, 
6b-, in the way of — as oh-stacle. 
per-, through — as pel4v4sid, per-vert. 
pre-, before— as pre-position. 
praeter-, besides — as preter-ncUmral. 
pro-, forward — as pro-vide, 
re-, back — as re-Jlect, re-tv/m. 
retro-, back — as retrospect, 
se-, aside— as se-lect, se-pa/rate, 
sine-^ without — as wne-cwre. 
sTib-, under — as sub-due, sub-^vert, 
svhter-, beneath — as suhter-fttge. 
super-, above — as super-fiiwus, 
trans-, access — as trans-gress, trordition. 
ultra-, beyond — as ultrcHfnundome, 

2. Gbbek. 

Or, without — as an-archy, 

amphi-, of two, or around — ^as amphi-hious, amphi- 
theatre, 

ana-, throughout — as anortomy, an<i4ogy. 

anti-, against — as anti-christian, anti-pathy. 
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opo-, from — as apo-staUy apo-logy. 

cator-, down — as c(xta4ogue, 

dior-y through, between — as dicHmeUry din-logue, 

ee-, out of — as eo-logue, eo-lipse, 

«»-, in, on — as d-lipse, emphasis. 

epi'y upon, following — as epi-taph, epi-logue. 

hyper-, over — as hyper-criticcd, 

hypo'i under — as hypo-critical, 

metory change — as Tnekirthesis. 

parct-y along, contrary — as para-lysiSy para-dox. 

peri-y around — aa peri-phery. 

syn-y together — as syn-tax, sym-pathy. 



PART II L— O F SYNTAX. 



Introductory. 

Syittax or Construction treats of the arrangement 
of words, and the relation they bear to one another, in 
sentences. A sentence or thought may be unexpressed; 
but when it is expressed in words it is called a Pro- 
position. 

Hence the Kules of Syntax are deduced from the 
relations in which words stand to one another in the 
Proposition. It is necessary then to enter into such 
considerations about the proposition as may be calcu- 
lated to exhibit its connection with Syntax. 

6 
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'- ^ s : ; : : ■ 

I. 

Of the Proposition generally, 

(a) A Proposition is an expression of a thought in 
words, e.g. — 

The lamp is burning. 
Men think. 
The merchant is rich. 
The boy reads. 

(6) Any thought whatever consists of two notions 
or ideas viewed in some relation to each* Otheir '; hence 
the words or proposition representing these notions 
may be submitted to such modes of analysis as will 
shew the nature of that relation. 

(c) It is obvious that the Proposition consists of 
three pa/rts^ called respectively the Subject, the Pre- 
dicate, and Copula or Nexus. Thus when it is said, 

Man is mortal, 

Man, about which we speak, is the grammatical subject; 
mortal^ which is affirmed of man, is the predicoite ; 
is, which joins the subject and predicate, is the copula, 

{d) The subject and predicate of a Proposition are 
called its ter7ns or termini, thus, merchant and rich 
are the terms of the Proposition — ' * -- 

The merchant is rich. 

{e) The Copula or Nexus is not always actually 
expressed in the Proposition, but in such cases it is so, 
vlrtiudly ov potentially^ e.g., in the Propositiops — ^ 

The sun is setting. 
The lamp burns. 
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Tlie Copula U dct/uaUy, ei^pressqd in the fonder, au(} 
potentially, iu the latter, ^e^ce it appears that the 
verb combines in itself the two elenieuta — Gop^^a an^ 
I^redicate, 

The Copula when expressed is always some part 
of the verb to be. 

Sentences for Analysis. 

The boy is writing. The man is aged. The walls 
were shaken. Th^ captives were freed. Hadrian re- 
built Jerusalem. The Saracens overran Palestine. 
The. temple was burnt. Our affections are locaL The 
friend is waiting. The eagles flew. Alfred made 
good laws. Religion binds them. The Roqfians l^ft 
Britain. The Goths overran the empire. Gustavus 
was King of Sweden. Men act from policy. The soil 
is fruitful^ The weather is warm. The Turks fought 
bravely. Tte good man labours. The siege had 
ended. He slew four thousand. We have overtaken 
you. ' The victory is won. The exile knows the value 
of religion. While he yet spoke, the tremulous edge 
of the sea was fringed with light. ' 

11. 
Of the ClaasificcUion of Frapoeitions. 

Propositions may be divided into three classes. This 
division depends on the sttbstance of the predicate. 
The word substance is used to express the relation of 
the predicate to the subject. 

(a) When one conception (the predicate) is affirmed 
absolutely as a fact of another conception (the subject), 
the proposition is called Categorical, or Assertive^ 
thus — 

Man is endowed with moral fs^ulti^?. 
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Categorical propositioiis are of two kinds, fywre and 
modcd or adverbial. In the pure categorical the pre- 
dicate is unqiud^iedf thus 

Virtue is its own reward. 

In the Modal Categorical the mode or mavmer in which 
the predicate agrees is expressed, thus — 

The stranger will certainly return. 

(6) When the two clauses of ^ proposition are so 
related to each other that the one expresses the condi- 
tion of the other, the proposition expressing the com- 
plete thought is said to be Htfothetical, thus — 

If the heart is right, the actions will be right too. 
Supposing you said this, you were wrong. 

The clause containing the condition is called the de- 
pendent clause or protasis, the conditioned clause is 
called the principal clause or apodosis, thus in the 
proposition — 

If he had come, he would have seen you. 

If he had come is the dependent clause or protasis, and 
he would have seen you is called the principal clause or 
apodosLs. 

(c) When two propositions are so related that both 
cannot be true together, or, when the subject of a 
proposition is said to be contained in one of two or 
more predicates, then the proposition containing the 
complete thought is called Disjunctiyb, e.g. — 

Either he went to see the games, or remained 
at home the whole time. 

War is either just or unjust. 

Animals are either rational or irrationa]. 
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Either to disenthrone the king of heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 
Our own right lost. 

Thus there are three primary classes of propositions 
resulting from the svhstcmce or rdatian of their predi- 
cates^ and called respectively — 

(a) Categorical 

(b) Hypothetical. 

(c) Disjunctive. 

From the Hypothetical is deduced what is called the 
doctrine of Subordination, and from the Disjunctive 
the doctrine of Co-ordination, of sentences. Sen- 
tences, when subordinate or co-ordinate, are called 
Compound sentences. 

(a) When one clause of a proposition stands related 
to the predication of the other clause, as an expression 
of caiMC, consequence, purpose, or corlcessiony the clause 
is called subordinate, e.g. — 

(a) Of cause.* 

All events are necessary because they are 
decreed by Providence. 

Because the spring came the flowers bloomed. 
(6) Of consequence. 

On the summit of the Alps the cold is so 
great that the snow never melts. 

The industry of the boy is so great that he 
learns many things. 

(c) Of purpose. 

He came to shut the ^tes of the city. 

C»sar came into Britain in order to include 
it in the Empire. 
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{d) Of concession, 

I can live in France, although there is no place 
like home. 

Though he was a stranger, his dpp^riitice 
produced great respect. 

(b) When two propositions are individually cate- 
gorical, and yet ezfpressing a continuation and com- 
pletion of the thought, they are named co-ordinate, e.g. 

The spring comes and the flowers bloom. 
C^sar and Pompey were great generals. 

Yirtue and health are necessaiy to happiness. 

• . . I . 

I • . . . . » ; 

Obs. — Propositions may be spoken of in reference 
to Mood in its Grammatical sense, thus — 

(a) Irididative, e.g. 
TKe flower blooms. 

{h) Conjv/nctive or Svibjtmctive, e.g. 
I do not know where I may go. 

(c) Invperoitive, e.g. 

Write the letter. Retttm home. 

{d) Interrogative, e.g. 
Whei'e shall I go ? 

Sentences for Antalysis. 

Poland entered on a new epoch of her history. 
Either two or three countries are left out of the 
narratiye. They were engaged in this work wHen the 
French Revolution broke out. A plan was drawn up 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, for Cutting off from 
Poland one-fourth part of her teMtories. The slave 
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came to open the gates of the city. The boy was 
singing on the top of the oak. 

Now know you, Oasca, I have moved abeady 
Some certain of the noblest minded Romans, 
To undacgQ with me an enterpiise 
Of honourable-dangerons consequence. 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, *' This was a man." 

King Richard setting sail from Syria, the sea and 
the wind favoured him till he came into the Adriatic, 
and on the qoast, of Istria he suffered shipwreck. They 
left the Christians in Syria in worse case than they 
found them. 

III. 

Of Propositions with r^erence to their 
Grammatical RelatioTis, 

This subject may be considered under the following 
topics — 

(a) The subject. 

(6) The categorical predicate and its various forms. 

(c) The connected or compound sent-ence, including 
the hypothetical and disjunctive predicate. 

(A). . 

Of the Subject, 

The.subject.of a propositicni must be a. Substantive, 
or some word or words used Substantively, thus — 

(a) A Substantive— 

The house was built by the men. 
The hook was read eagerly. 
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(6) An Infinitive or Infinitiye Clause^ 

To walk is good for promoting health. 

To ommae the hoys was his daily occupation. 

(c) A Participle or Participial Clause — 

Beading is easily acquired. 

Plotting ctgainat the cowrUry is treason. 

{d) An Adjective — 

The wise are few, \h» foolish innumerable. 
Ma/ny came to see what had happened. 

{e) By a Pronoun — 

He travelled in many countries. 
They were amazed at his learning. 

The subject may be qualified and extended by the 
addition of other words or clauses : such words or 
clauses are called Epithets or Adjuncts, e.g. 

(a) By an Adjective — 

The hounJteoue harvest gladdens the heart of man. 
The rich merchant bought the estate. 

(6) By an Objective Case — 

The value of the hook was considerable. 

The ambition of the ma/n caused his down&UL 

(c) By a Noun in the Possessive Case — 

The boy's task was too difficult. 
CcBsars wars were ably conducted. 
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(c) Bj a Noxm in apposition — 

Harold, the son of Godwin, was elected king. 
That boy, the dux of his class, is worthy of honour. 

(d) By a Definitive Sentence— 

The Britons, who lived on the coasts were related 
to the Belgse. 

The Germans, who dwelt beyond the Ehine, carried 
on continual war with the Belgse. 

Sentences fob Akaltsis. 

King Baldwin made a treaty. He was reduced to 
this condition. Anguish of mind and weakness of 
body ended the king's days. Man's days are as the 
flower of the field. A strange incident has happened. 
Swords are made of hard steel. The learned doctor is 
esteemed by the people of the village. The old general 
was both loved and feared. We are praised by our 
friends. He would have been praised by everybody 
if he had acted sensibly. If the question had been 
answered by him, he would have been considered 
learned. 

(B) 

0/the Predicate. 

The categorical predicate admits of three forms;* 
this variety dependis on the nature of the predicate, 
as to whether it contains a complete predication, or 
along with the complete predication certain others 
which are accessory and dependent, e.g. — 

(a) The games are done^ and Cfsesar is retvrrwng. 
Cassius aleiw hie friend 
The predicate in this absolute and pure form, without 

* Donaldson's Complete Greek Grammar, § 414. 
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any accessory or dependent words, is called the 

PRIMABT PREDICATE. 

Obs. — Pjimary predicates are, 1, the tenses of verbs; 
2, the Nominative case of nouns, adjectives, and parti- 
ciples connected with the subject tlirough a copula. 

(b) The old friend is guiding the boy vnth his hcmd. 
The girl is drawing in the garden. 

The boy read tihe book eagerly. 

When the verb of the primary predicate is ]];iodified by 
certain other words or ckmses, as in these examples. 
Such words or clauses are called secondaby predicate^. 

Obs. — ^All adverbs, oblique cases . of nouns and 
clauses depending immediately on the,. verb in the 
structure of the sentence, are secondary predicates. 

(c) We occupy the house sta/nding on the hiU, 
He looks quite through the deeds of men. 
The master praised the industrioTis boy. 

When words or clauses that might be secondary pre- 
dicates, are connected with the oblique cases of nouns, 
and thereby, with the verb of the predicate, as in the 
preceding cases, such words and clauses are said to be 
tertiary predicates. 

Obs. — Tertiary predicates are nouns, adjectives, and 
paxticiples connected with the oblique cases of nouns 
through a verb. 

Thus, the three forms of the predicate are called 
respectively — 

{a) Primary. 

(6) Secondary. 

(c) Tertiary. 
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Obs. — ^Epithets and predicates must be carefully 
distinguished, and for this purpose it must be k^pt in 
mind tliat>— ^ 

(a) All words or clauses solely dependent on a 
noun are epithets or descriptions. 

(6) All words or clauses solely dependent on a 
verb, or connected with the oblique cases of 
a noun througb a verb, are predicates. 

Sentences for Analysis. 

/'He stopped short, and turned away his face. I 
think tears were on it ; but if so, he concealed them, 
and bending over the corpse, kissed it reverently. I 
offered him money, aind he accepted it, saying he would 
lay it out in erecting some small memorial over her 
grave." 

'^ Having found it, she, in t!he dead of night made a 
funeral pile, and reduced it to ashes. I looked with 
deejp reverence on the face of that woman, which piu'e 
and holy affection appeared to render beautiful." 

" A delicate firagrance filled the atmosphere betray- 
ing the spot, where, by the miagic of bees, the souls of 
flowers, were imp^risoned." 

'* After voyaging many days we came to an island 
towering in rocky grandeur out of the water, furrowed 
by deep ravines, and crested richly with woods." 

(c) 
Of the Gompov/nd Sentence. 

Compound propositions are of two kinds — 1, co- 
ordinate, when the individual clauses are independent 
of each other ; and, 2, subordinate, when one of the 
clauses is dependent, by way of modification, on the 
principal predication. 
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The co-ordinate sentence may admit of three forms : 

{a) When the clauses are simply an extension of 
the same thought, the proposition is called a copu- 

LATIVE CO-ORDINATE. ThuS — 

Deliberation and action are the condition of success. 
We came to an island, and immediately landed. 

In these propositions, both clauses are joined by con- 
nective particles of equal strength, such propositions 
are therefore said to be connexive co-ordinates ; but if 
the latter clause be joined to the former by a particle 
somewhat intensifymg its importance, the proposition 
is then called an IncretHve Co-ordinate, e.g. — 

He went through the field, and also over the mountain. 
Both the sheep and even the camels were driven away. 
He is the king of men, and moreover of the gods. 

The clauses of a copulative sentence may form what 
is called the relative sentence, expressing a/nalogy, or 
resembla/ncCy thus — 

As the thought, so is the deed. 

Where the treasure is, there the heart is also. 

As a man lives, so he dies. 

(5) If two clauses are related to each other by 
particles that exclude fche supposition of the truth of 
one of the clauses, the proposition is a disjunctive 

CO-ORDINATE, e.g. — 

Either Pompey or Caesar will gain the victory. 
The father or the son suffered death. 

Obs. — Such particles as hothr—and^—^her-'^ar — are 
called eorrekUivee, 



I 
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(c) If one clause stand as an antithesis to the pre- 
dication of the other clause, the proposition is csdled 

an ADYEBSATIYE GO-ORDIKATB, e.g. — 

He is poor, btU brave. 

This work is indeed useful, btU on the other hand 
not bemttifid. 

The clauses of the adversative sentence may be so 
related to each other, as to form the comparative 
sentence thus — 

The eye of man can reach high, hvl the eagle flies 
higher. 

May take the comparative form thus — 

The eagle flies highw ikom the eye of mam, can reach. 

The Greeks were more poHshed than the JRomans. 

They were swifter than eagles ; they were stronger 
than lions. 

Hence, of the co-ordinate sentence we have— 

(a) the copulate, 
(6) the disjunctive, 
(c) the adversative 

forms ; and these forms are determined by the nature 
of the Conjimctive Fa/rticles that connect their clauses. 

Of subordinate sentences we have the following 
eight kinds : — a 

(a) Temporal, when they modify the tense of the 
verb in the piincipal clause, e.g. 

He came when it was late. 

Orgetorix died when the stcUe was going to main- 
tain its rights. 
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Temporal clauses differ according to the time tbey. are 
designed to express, in regard to the principal predi- 
cate, thus — 

(a) A coincident act, as — 

He was almost well, when I aoM hvm. 

(6) An antecedent act, as — 

After he wenJt away he spoke favourably 
of the scheme. 

(c) A consequent act — 

Before he was informed of thaJt event he 
hastened out of the city. 

(b) Objective, when tjiey stand, as the coi^pletion 
of the predicate, and thus take the place of a noun in 
the objective case, thus — 

They said that they were instructed to obey the la/ws. 

Csesar replied, that he could not aUow them to 
march through the province, ' ' 

(c) lUative or OonsectUivCf when they stand as the 
result or consequence of the principal predicate, thus — 

The river flows so slowly that you com aca/rcely 
see its current. 

Socrates was so wise that his na/me wiU never he 
forgotten, 

(d) Final, when they express the purpose or final 
cause of the principal predicate, thus — 

He sent an embassy to ask for help. 

They put CsBsar to death, in order to preserve 
their liberties. 
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The husbandman has sown the seed that he Tnay 
reap the Iiarve3t, 

(e) Ccmsalf when they express the cause or reason 
of the principal predicate, as — 

The BelgsB are the bravest, because they are 
nearest to the Germans, 

Since this has been done^ no attention will be 
given to his request. 

(p) Concessive, when they limit or modify the con- 
clusion that would apparently follow from the princi- 
pal predication, e.g. 

The Stoics say that no man is divine but the 
vns€ mO/n, 

Although he has written no books yYie is very learned. 

(g) Definitive, when they are used as epithets or 
descriptions of the subject oif a proposition, thus — 

The Germans, who live beyond the BhinCy carry on 
'continual war with the Belgse. 

The house, which he bought, stood on the sea-shore. 

(h) Oonditional^ when they contain the condition 
of the principal predicate ; it has been already stated 
that the condiiaonal clause is ^lled the protasis, and 
the result or consequence of the condition is called the 
apodosis, e.g. 

If the thing were so, I would rejoice. 

There are four forms of conditional clauses, implying 
respectively — 

(a) Simple supposition without any expression of 
uncertainty — 

1/ he has anything, he gives it 
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(6) Uncertainty, with probability — 

If he should have cmything^ he will give it. 

(c) Mere assumption, without any accessory idea — 

If he were to have anything , he would give it. 

(cf) Impossibility, or an expression of belief that 
the thing is not so— 

If he had (mythi/ng, he would give it. 

Obs. — In the ultimate analysis of compound sen- 
tences it must be remembered that the conjunctive 
particles form no part of the individual propositions 
which they connect ; but they express simply the 
relation in which the mind regards the two predicates 
as standing to eaxjh other. 

Sentences fob Analysis, 

If you are equal to them altogether, you will easily 
conquer them. If I had received a letter, I would 
now read it. Even CsBsar could not have done this, 
much less can you. Peleus, if he were to hear it, 
would lift up his hands. If any man had done this, 
he would have laid me under a great obligation. Eaiow 
that I do not fear these things at all. The king and 
his ministers appears on the field. Gains built up the 
city, but Balbus was engaged in agriculture. He 
undertook to corrupt the enemy with money. Conon 
caused the walls, which had been pulled down, to be 
built up. We give boys sentences to learn by heart 
I will enquire of Caius whether he has built the bridge. 
He has set out for Rome -fc&iree his son. 

Mammon led them on ; 
Mammon, the least-erected spirit that fell 
From heaven : for e*en in heaven his looks and thpughts 
Were always downwards bent. 
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Soon had his crew 

Open'd into the hill a spacions wound. 

And dragged out libs oi gold. Let none admire 

That riches grew in hell : that soil may best 

Deserve the precious bane. 

Meanwhile, the win^'d heralds, by command 

Of Sovran power, with awfid ceremony 

And trumpet's sound, throughout the host procliiim 

A solemn council forthwith to be held 

At Pandemonium, the high capital 

Of Satan and his peers. 

IV. 

Recapitylatim of Principles. 

(a.) The expression of any thought whatever in 
words, is called a proposition. 

(b) The substance of the predicate reduces all pro- 
positions to three main classes — 

1. CategoricaL 

2. Hypothetical 

3. Disjunctive. 

(c) With regard to their nature, predicates are 
distributed into three classes — 

1. The primary. 

2. The secondary, 

3. The tertiary. 

(d) The compound sentence, is formed from the 
Hypothetical and Disjunctive propositions ; the Sub- 
ordinate sentence is derived from the former, and the 
Co-ordinate sentence from the latter. 

(e) The clauses of the compound sentence are 
connected by conjunctive particles. 

7 
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(p) The rules of Syntax are deduced from the 
relations of words in the proposition. 

V. 

Swrwma/ry of the Prima/ry Rules of Syntax. 

The subject of every proposition is a noun, or some 
word or clause used as a noun, in the nominatiye 
case ; hence^ 

1. The verb of the predicate agrees with its subject 
or nominative in number and person, as — 

Marcus loves his son. 

2. An adjective of any kind whatever agrees with 
its substantive, and expresses some quality or charac- 
teristic of it, as — 

The wealthy nobles lived in retirement. 

3. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number, and person, aa- 

The soldiers, who returned from the war, were 
welcomed by the people. 

4. When two nouns come together of different 
relations, one of them is put in the possessive case, as — 

His country's honour was the object of his lif& 

5. When two nouns come together of the same 
relation, they are both in the same case, and are said 
to be in opposition, as — 

Tostig, the brother of Harold, entered England 
with a hostile army. 
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6. When a noun or pronoun is the immediate 
object of a transitive or objective verb, it is said to be 
in the objective case, as — 

Him the Almighty Power hurled headlong. 
The master read the narrative. 

7. Prepositions express the relations of the noims 
they govern to other words, and are therefore called 
relational particles, ad— 

The truth of his story will be proved soon. 

8. Adverbs and words used adverbially, modify 
verbs and adjectives, in respect of time, manner, cause,, 
or some other circumstance, as— 

He left the town at night* 

9. Conjunctions are used to join words and propo- 
sitions : hence they are called conjunctive particLos,, as : 

The town and neighbourhood was occupied by an 
armed force. 

The progress was slow, because the roads were 
bad. 

10. Interjections are words expressing sudden 
emotions or affections of the mind, as — 

Oh I Alas I 

They are only parts of speech in sa far as they are 
accessory in tiie expression of thought. 

Obs. — In languages more fully inflected than the 
English, such as the Greek and Latin, and even the 
Modem German, many of the Syntactic relations that 
we express by means of individual words, are expressed 
by them through their more complete systems of Case- 
and Person-Endings.. 
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Introductoey. 

The historical relation of the present English to the 
Anglo-Saxon may be indicated in the following manner. 

The. present state of the Language may be said to 
date &om the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth : this 
may be called the Modern Pebiod. 

From the time of Mary and Elizabeth down to the 
close of the reign of Edward the III., the English 
Language was in the state called Middle English. 

The Canterhu/ry Tales of Chaucer may be said to have 
introduced this period. 

Between the reign of Edward the IIL and that of 
Edward the L is the period of the EarIiY English. 

The Semi-Saxon period lies between the reign of 
Henry the IIL and the Norman Conquest in 1066 A.D. 

Between 1066 and the Saxon invasion in the 5th 
century, is the Anglo-Saxon period. 

The following Outlines will exhibit its grammatical 
condition during that period, and its inflectioDal rela- 
tions to the English Language of the present day. 

Sect. I. — Op Letters. 

The Anglo-Saxon letters are the following : — 

(a) Vowels — a, o, u, e, i, y, w. 

(6) Consonants — ^b, p, f, d, t, th, c, g, x, s, h, 1, m, n, r. 

Obs. — The letters j, k, q, v, and z, are not used in 
Anglo-Saxon. G has the sound of k before any vowel 
whatever, as in cyning or dnrdng, king, and cw is used 
where we use qu, as in cwen, queen. 
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The Anglo-Saxons had two letters representing the 
two different sounds expressed by our th : Le. — 

(a) th- hard, as in ^Ain, thvak^ 
{b) th- soft, as in ^Aine, smoo^A. 

In the present sketch the English digraph th will 
be used for both the Anglo-Saxon letters. 

The vowels may be sounded as in the Modem High 
German* 

Sect. IL — ^Or Inflbctions. 

The Inflections will be exhibited in the following 
order — 

(a) Of the Noun. 

(6) Of the Adjective, 

(c) Of the Pronoun and Numeral 

{d) Of the Verb. 



1. OP THE NOUN. 

Of the Noun there are two declensions, the stbong 
and the WEAK. 



(1) 


^^ f I ■•in ■■. 

Of the Strong Declension — 




(a) Mascfulvne Nov/m* 




Ist form. 


i^dfoiXQ. 




Sing. Flnr. 


Sing. Flnr. 


Nom. 


flsc, (fish) fisc-as. 


hird-e, (herd) hird-as. 


Gren. 


fisc-es, fisc-a. 


hird-es, hird-a. 


Dat. 


fisc-e, fisC-UHL 


hird-e, hird-um. 


Ace. 


fisc; fisc-as. 


hird-e, hird-as. 



* These paradigms of Nouns are from Grimm, as in Boe- 
worth's Abstract. 
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3rd foniL 4th fonn. 

Sing. Flur. Sing. Flnr. 

Nom. sun-u, (son) sim-a. (people) le6d-e. 

Gren, siin-a, sirn-a. — le6d-a. 

Dat. sun-a, sun-um. le6d-am. 

Ace. sun-Uy Birn-a. leod-e. 

(6) FeminvM Nowna. 

let form. 2nd form. 

Sing. Flur. Sing. Flor. 

Nom. gif-u, (gift) gif-a. aethel-o, (nobility) — 



G«n. gif-e, gif-ena. aethel-o. 

Dat* gif-6; gif-nm. aethel-o. 

Ace. gif-€, gif-a. aethel-o. 

3rd form. 
Sing. Plur. 

Kom. daed, (deed) daed-a. 

Cren. daed-e, dead-a. 

Dat. daed-e^ daed-nm. 

Ace. daed-e^ daed-a. 

(c) Neater Nouns, 

let form. 

Sing. Flur. Sing. Flur. 

Nom. word, (word) word. faet, (vat) fat-u. 

Gen. word-es, word-a. faet-es, fat-a. 

Dat. word-e, word-um. faet-e, &t-mn. 

Ace. word, word. feet, fet-n. 

2nd form. 
Sing. Flnr. 

Nom. ric-e, (kingdom) ric-u. 

Gren. rio-es, ric-a. 

Dat. ric-e, ric-um. 

Ace. ric-e, ric-u. 
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(2. ) Of the W PAk Declension— 




(a) MasciUine. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Nom. 


steorr-a, (star) 


steorr-an. 


Gen. 


steorr-an, 


steorr-ena. 


Dat 


steorr-an, 


steorr-nm. 


Ace. 


steorr-an, 


steorr-an. 



(6) Feminine, 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. tung-e, (tongue) tung-an. 

Gen. tung-an, tung-ena. 

Dat. tung-an, tung-nm. 

Ace. timg-an, tung-an. 

(c) I^etUer. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. efir-e, (ear) e^-an« 

Gen. e^-an, e^-ena. 

Dat. e^-an^ e^-mn. 

Ace ellr-e, edr-an. 

Obs. — The plurals in -us and -an are still retained 
in the present English plurals in -« or -es, and in -en, 
as iafish-es and ox-en ; the Cren. -es is our possessive s. 



2. OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

The case-endings of the adjective are of two classes, 
nearly corresponding to the weak and strong inflections 
of the noun« 
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Synopsis of Gaae^Endvngs. 




(a) Strong. 


(b) Weak. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. Plur. 




M. F. 


N. M. F. N. 


M. F. N. M.F.N. 


N. 


— — 


— -e 


-B, -e -e -an. 


G. 


-es -re 


-es -ra 


-an -an -an -ena. 


D. 


-um, -re 


-nm -um 


-an -an -an -um. 


Ac. 


-ne , -e 


— -e 


-an -an -e' -an. 



These case-endings may be affixed to the adjectives 
gbd, good^ and laety late, by way of shewing their use. 
When the weak inflections are used, the adjective is 
preceded by a definite article, or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in this respect exactly agreeing with the use 
of the adjective inflections in German, thus — 

Sing. Plur. 

(a) A.S. se g6d-a, seo g6d-e. thaet g6d-e, tha g6d-an. 
(6) €rer, der gut-e, die gut-e. das gut-e, die gut-en. 

The adjective is compared by affixing -ra and -re to 
the positive for the comparative, and -oat and -est for 
the superlative, thus — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

smael, (small) smael-ra or -re, smael-ost. 

se smael-a, se smael-ra, se smael-esta. 

The weak form of the adjective is used adverbially, 
and is compared thus — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

swith-e, (strong) swith-or, swith-ost. 



3. OF THE PRONOUN, 
(a) Of the first person — 
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(1) The Personal Pronov/n* 



N. 
G. 
Dat 
Ac. 



Sing. 
Ic, (I) 



me. 



Dual 

wit, 
uncer, 
unCy 
xmc, 



Hur. 

we. 
tire, 
tis. 



(6) Of the second person — 

Sing. DoaL 

th^ (thou) git, 
thin, incer, 

the, inc, 



N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac, 



the, 



inc. 



tis. 



Plur. 

eower. 

eow. 

e6w. 



Obs. — The preceding are the only two Saxon words 
that have a dual number. 

(c) Of the third person — 







Sing. 




Plur. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


he, (he) 


heo', 


hit. 


hi or hig. 


G. 


his. 


hire, 


his. 


hira. 


D. 


him, 


hire. 


him, 


him. 


Ac. 


hine, 


hi. 


hit, 


hi or hig. 



The possessive pronouns are the genitive cases of the 
personal prononns inflected like the strong form of the 
adjective, thus—- 



M. F. N. 




M. 




F. 




N. 


Nom. 8, miiL 


G. 


min-es. 


G. 


min-re. 


G. 


min-es. 


thfn. 




thin-es. 




thin-re. 




thin-es. 


uncer. 




unc-res. 




unc-re. 




unc-res. 


tire. 




ur-es. 




ure. 




ur-es. 


incer. 




inc-res. 




inc-re. 




inc-res. 


eower. 




eow-res. 




eow-re. 




eow-res. 
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(2) The Definite Article. 






Sing. 


Plur. 




M. F. N. 


M. F. N. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 


se, (the) 6^0, thaet. 
thaes, tha^re, thaes. 
th£m, tha^re, thlim. 
thone, th^ thaet. 


thl 
thlira. 
thiun. 
th4. 


Obs. — The iminflected pronoun the is 
oblique cases of se, sed, thaet. 


used for the 




(3) The Demonstrative Franoun, 




Sing. 


Plur. 




M. F. N. 


M.F. N. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 


thes, (this) th6os, this, 
thises, thisse, thises. 
thisum, thisse, thisiun. 
thisne, this, this. 


this, 
thissa. 
thisum. 
this. 



Obs. — Thds or thdes have become in Modem English 
those and these, 

(4) The Rdative Fronown. 

Sing, and Flnr. Sing. 

M. F. N. 

N. hwi, (who) hwaet. (what) 

G. hwaes, hwaes. 

D. hwim, hwim. 

Ac. hwone, hwaet, 

Obs. — The Relative, as in English, is an Interroga- 
tion as well. The article se, se6, thaet, and the, are 
also used as Relative Pronouns. 
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(5) The Nvmeral. 



A.S. 

fin, 

twa', 

tlireo, 

feower, 

fi^ 

six, 

seofon, 

eahta, 

nigon, 

tyn. 



Eng. 

one, 

two, 

three, 

four, 

five, 

six, 

seven, 

eight, 

nine, 

ten, 



Ger. 

ein, 

zwei, 

drei, 

vier, 

fUnf, 

sechs, 

sieben, 

acht, 

neun, 

zehn. 



Lat. 

unmn. 

dno. 

tria. 

qnatnor. 

quinque. 

sex. 

septem. 

octo. 

novem. 

decern. 



Obs. — The first three Cardinal Numerab in Anglo- 
Saxon are inflected. This is also true of other Lan- 
guages, such as the Latin and Greek. 



4. THE VERB. 



Of Anglo-Saxon verbs there are two conjugations, 
as in the Crerman and Modem English, named respect- 





Of Weran— TO BE. 


■ 


IndicdUive Mood, 




Present Tense. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


L eom, 

2. eart, 

3. is, (ya) 


synd,] 

s jnd, > or syndon. 

Bynd,J 
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Fast Tense. 




Sing. 




Plur. 




1. waes, 




waeron. 




2. waire, 




waeron. 




3. waes, 




waeron. 






Svhjunctwe Mood, 






Present Tense. 




Sing. 




Plnp. 




1. sf, sig 


or se6, 


syn. 




2. sy, 


n 


syn. 




3. sjf, 


J9 


syn. 






Past Tense. 




Sing. 




Plur. 




1. wa6re, 




wSeron, 




2. wa6re, 




wfieron. 




3. wa6re, 




wfieron. 





Imperative Mood, 
Sing. Plur. , 

2. & 3. wes, 2. & 3. wesath and wese. 

Injmitive Mood, 

Wesan. 

Sitpine — 16 wesanne. Fres, Pa/rt — ^wesende. 

Fast Fart, — geweseiL 

(b) Of Be'on — TO BE. 
This verb is defective. 





Indica4i/De Mood, 




Present Tense. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1. b^o, 


b6oth or b6o. 


2. b/st, 


beoth ,j 


3. byth, 


beoth f, 
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Past Tense wanting. 

Svhjwnctive Mood. • 

Sing. Plur. 

1. beo', beon. 

2. beo', beon. 

3. beo', be6n. 

Past Tense wanting. 

Imperoiti/oe Mood, 
Sing. Plnr. 

1. <fe 2. beo', 1. <k 2. beoth or beo'. 

Infinitive Mood — ^be6n. Supine — ^to' beonne. 

Pres, Fwrt, — ^be6nde. 

(c) Of the Strong Conjugation. 

The Conjugations are distinguished, as in Grerman 
and English, by the way in which the Past Tense is 
formed. 

The Strong Conjugation forms its Past Tense by 
simply chomging or modifying the root vowel of the 
Terb. Verbs of this form are thus conjugated and 
inflected — 

stand-an — to atcmd, st6d — stood, ge-stand-en — stood. 

Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 
Sing. Sing. 

Ic stand-e, Ic st6d. 

thu stand-est or stenst, thu st6d-e. 

he stand-eth or stent. he st6d. 

Plnr. Plur. 

we stand-ath, we 8t6d-on. 

ge stand-ath, ge st6d<on. 

hi stand-ath, hi st6d-on. 
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Svbjunctwe Mood. 



Present Tense. 

Sing. 

Ic stand-e, 

thu stand-e, 

he stand-e. 

Plur. 
we stand-on, 
ge stand-on^ 
hi standon, 



Past Tense. 
Sing. 

Ic st6d-e, 
thu st6d-e, 
he st6d-e. 

Plur. 
we st6d-on. 
ge st6d-on. 
hi st6d-on. 



Imperative Mood, InfinUi/oe Mood, 



stand thu, 
stand-e ge or 
stand-atL 



Pwrtides, 

Pres. 
stand-an. stand-ende. 

Supine, Past, 

to' stand-anne. ge-stand-en. 



(d) Of the Weak Conjugation. 

Verbs of the Weak Conjugation form their Past 
Tense by adding -ode ot -de io the verbal root ; they 
are thus conjugated and inflected — 

luf-ian — to love, luf-ode — hved, (ge)-luf-od — loved. 



Indicative Mood, 



Present Tense. 
Sing. 

Ic luf-ige, 
thu luf-ast^ 
he luf-ath. 

Plur. 

we luf-iath, 
ge luf-iath^ 
hi luf-iathy 



Past Tense. 

Sing. 
Ic luf-ode. 
thu luf-odest. 
he luf-ode. 

Plur. 

we luf-odon, 
ge luf-odon. 
hi luf-odon. 
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Svijunctive Mood, 


Present Tense. 


Past Tense. 


Sing. 

Ic luf-ige, 
thu luf-ige, 
he luf-ige. 


Sing. 

Ic luf-ode. 
thu luf-ode. 
he luf-ode. 


Plur. 
we luf-ion, 
ge luf-ion, 
hi luf-ion. 


Plur. 
we luf-odon. 
ge luf-odon. 
he luf-odon. 



Imperative Mood. Infinitive Mood. Participles. 

luf-a thu. luf-ian. Prea. luf-iende. 

luf-iath ge. Supine, to' luf-ienne. Past, (ge)-luf-od. 

Sect. III. — Op the Uninplbcted Words or 

Particles. 
These are — 

(a) The Preposition, supplementing the cases of 
Nouns, as, get, yet — ^to', to — ^be, hy. 

(6) Adverbs forming secondary predicates by modi- 
fying verbs, as, nti, tiow — ^s^^foriMrly — eft, again. 

(c) Conjunctions, connecting words and proposi- 
tions, as, ac, hvJb — gif, if. 

{d) Interjections, words expressive of sudden emo- 
tion ; and only parts of speech to the extent in which 
they help to express thought. 

The object of these Outlines being to exhibit the 
inflected state of the Anglo-Saxon only, any further 
notice of these four classes of words is unnecessary. 
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THE BIRTH OP CHRIST. 
In Anglo-Saxon. Matt. cap. II. 1 — 6. 

Eomostlice iha se Haelend acenned waes on Judeis- 
cre Betlil66m, on thaes cyninges daguxn Herodes, tha 
comon tha' tungol-witegan fram east-daele to Hierusa- 
lem, and cwaedon : Hwaer js se Judea cyning the 
acenned ys ? sothlice we gesawon hys steorran on east- 
daele, and we oomon us him to geeathmedenne. Tha 
Herodes thaet gehyrde, tha wearth he gedrefed, and 
eal Hierosolim-waru mid him. And tha gegaderode 
Herodes ealle ealdras thaera sacerda, and thaes folces 
wiiteras, and acsode hwaer Crist acenned waere. Tha 
saedon hig him : On Jndeiscre Bethl66m : witodlice 
thus is awriten thnrh thone witegan, "And thu Beth- 
I66m, Judes^land, witodlice ne eart thu laest on Judea 
ealdrum : of the forth-gaeth se here-toga, sethe recth 
TTiin folc Israhel." 



VOCABULARY. 

Acennon, w. to bring forth, Acsian, w. to inquire j ash. 
Awritan or writan, st. wi&t, writen, to write, Cuman, st. 
com, cnmen, to come. Cwethan, st. Owaeth, gecweden, 
to say. Oyning-es, m. king. Daeg-es, m. day. Eal 
or eall, cUlf every, Ealdor-es, m, dder. Dael-es, m. 
part, quarter. Eomostlice, truly y but. Folc-es, n. people. 
Gan, ir. e6de, gangen, to go. Gredrigfan, w. to be troubled. 
Ged,tlmi6dan, w. to worship, Gegaderian, w. to gather. 
Gehyran, w. to hear. G«8e6n, ir^eseah, ges^wen, to see. 
Haelend-es, m. healer, saviour. Here-toga'an, m. leader^ 
Waru-e, f. inhabitants. Sothlice, truly. Sacerd-es, m. 
priest. Secgan, w. sa§de, gesa6d, to tell. Witega-an. 
m. prophet. Writere-es, m. scribe. Witodlice, trtUy^ 
Recan, st. raec, recen, to lead, to guide. Weorthan, ir. 
weard, geworden, to become. Tha, yjhen, at that time. 



Finis. 



